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Summary 

Larger  Acreage  arid  Trend  Yields  To  Boost  1994/95  Com  Production 


U.S.  com  producers  in  March  indi¬ 
cated  intentions  to  plant  78.6  million 
acres  of  com,  up  7  percent  from  last 
year.  Higher  farm  prices  in  1993/94 
and  zero  percent  acreage  reduction 
program  (ARP)  are  the  imyor  factors 
for  the  inoease.  However,  other  feed 
grain  planting  prospects  are  down 
from  last  year  with  sorghum  and  barley 
plantings  at  their  lowest  since  the 
1930*s.  Feed  grain  plantings  for 
1994/95,  at  103.1  million  acres,  are  up 
3.6  percent.  Plantings  are  proceeding 
at,  or  ahead  of,  normal  in  most  States, 
in  contrast  to  a  year  ago. 

Trend  yields  and  normal  planting-to- 
harvest  relationships  point  to  higher 
feed  grain  output  in  1994/95.  Pro¬ 
jected  com  yields  of  122.1  bushels  per 
acre  harvested  from  71.5  million  acres 
would  boost  production  to  8.7  billion 
bushels,  up  38  percent. 

U.S.  feed  grain  supplies  for  1994/95 
are  expected  to  increase  10  percent  to 
278  million  tons  as  forecast  carryin 
stocks  27  million  are  down  more 
than  50  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 
Com  supplies  are  projected  at  9.6  bil¬ 
lion  bushels,  up  13  percent. 

Feed  grain  demand  is  expected  to  be 
strong  in  1994/95.  Larger  feed  grain 
supplies  and  higher  livestock  invento¬ 
ries  are  expected  to  boost  feed  and 
residual  use.  Econmnic  growth  and 
the  reformulated  gasoline  program, 
starting  on  January  1, 1995,  will  boost 
food,  seed,  and  industrial  (FSI)  uses, 
particularly  for  com.  Higher  feed 


grain  exports  are  also  anticipated, 
largely  due  to  higher  com  exp^  to 
Mexico  and  Korea.  Total  use  of  feed 
grains  in  1994/95  is  projected  to  in¬ 
crease  6  percent 

Ending  stocks  of  feed  grains  for 
1994/95  are  expected  to  increase  more 
than  40  percent  as  production  gain.s 
exceed  use  increases.  Com  stocks  as 
a  percent  of  use  are  projected  at  15.1, 
up  from  10.8  in  1993/94.  Thus,  com 
prices  received  by  farmers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  average  between  $2.10  and 
$2.50  per  bushel,  down  from  the  fore¬ 
cast  range  of  $2.50  to  $2.60  in 
1993/94. 


Global  production  and  use  are  pro¬ 
jected  up  in  1994/95,  largely  due  to 
U.S.  gains.  Foreign  coarse  grain  pro¬ 
duction  in  1994/95  is  projected  to  re¬ 
main  near  the  record  high  forecast  for 
1993/94.  Consumption  is  expected  to 
increase  for  the  th^  consecutive  year 
to  a  record  643  million  tons,  up  2  mil¬ 
lion  from  the  1989/90  record.  How¬ 
ever,  world  coarse  grain  trade  is  pro¬ 
jected  to  decline  slightly  to  83  million 
tons  as  gains  in  com  are  offset  by 
losses  in  barley,  sorghum,  and  oats. 
U.S.  export  m^et  share  of  coarse 
grains  is  expected  to  increase  in 
1994/95  with  the  improved  com  export 
prospects. 


U.S.  Feed  Grain  Summary 

I  Record  Lowest 


Year  1/ 

90/91 

91/92 

92/93 

93/94 

94/95 

prod.  2/  stocks  2/ 

1 

92/93  75/76 

TOTAL  FEED  GRAINS 

Million  acres 

c 

o 

X 

acres 

Planted 

103.4 

104.6 

108.4 

99.6 

103.1 

108.4 

122.6 

Harvested 

89.5 

91.9 

96.1 

83.1 

91.7 

96.1 

104.7 

Yield 

2.57 

2.38 

2.89 

2.26 

2.71 

2.89 

1.77 

(ton/ac) 

Million  tons 

Million 

tons 

Beg.  stocks 

45.5 

47.7 

34.0 

63.1 

27.2 

34.0 

21.1 

Production 

230.5 

218.4 

277.5 

187.3 

248.7 

277.5 

185.1 

Supply 

277.3 

268.2 

312.7 

253.6 

278.2 

312.7 

206.5 

Dorn.  Disp. 

178.1 

184.5 

198.6 

189.3 

198.8 

198.6 

133.7 

FSI 

40.7 

42.8 

44.1 

46.5 

50.3 

44.1 

17.9 

Feed/ res. 

137.5 

141.7 

154.4 

142.8 

148.5 

154.4 

115.8 

Exports 

51.5 

49.7 

51.1 

37.0 

40.1 

51.1 

48.8 

End.  stocks 

47.7 

34.0 

63.1 

27.2 

39.3 

63.1 

23.9 

SECTOR 

Corn 

So  rghum 

Ba  r1  ey 

Oats 

Year  1/ 

93/94 

94/95 

93/94 

94/95 

93/94  94/95  93/94 

94/95 

Million 

t  acres 

Planted 

73.3 

78.6 

10.5 

10.0 

7.8 

7.6  7.9 

6.9 

Harvested 

63.0 

71.5 

9.5 

8.9 

6.8 

7.0  3.8 

4.3 

Yield 

100.7 

122.1 

59.9 

65.7 

58.9 

57.2  54.4 

56.5 

(bu/ac) 

Million 

bushels 

Beg.  stocks 

2,113 

827 

175 

85 

151 

116  113 

106 

Production 

6,344 

8,725 

568 

585 

400 

400  206 

245 

Supply 

8,477 

9,557 

743 

670 

606 

561  424 

426 

Dorn.  disp. 

6,425 

6,950 

483 

383 

425 

375  315 

300 

FSI 

1,600 

1,750 

8 

8 

175 

175  125 

125 

Feed/ res. 

4,825 

5,200 

475 

375 

250 

200  190 

175 

Exports 

1,225 

1,350 

175 

175 

65 

60  4 

2 

End.  stocks 

827 

1,257 

85 

112 

116 

126  106 

124 

Stocks-use 

ratio,  X 

10.8 

15.1 

13.0 

20.1 

23.8 

29.1  33.3 

41.1 

Avg.  farm 

price,  $/bu 

2.50- 

2.10- 

2.30- 

1.90- 

2.00  1.95-  1.35 

1.10- 

2.60 

2.50 

2.40 

2.30 

2.35 

1.50 

1/  Corn  and  sorghum,  September/ August:  barley  and  oats,  June/May. 

2/  Based  on  data  since  1975/76.  Note:  1994  area  and  yield  projections  are 
based  on  March  prospective  plantings,  historical  harvested-to-pianted  ratios, 
and  trend  or  average  yields. 
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Feed  Grain  Supply  and  Use 

Feed  Grain  Production  To  Rebound  in  1994 

Feed  grain  plantings  are  projected  to  reach  103  million  acres  in  1994, 
up  3.5  million  from  1993.  With  trend  yields  and  normal 
planting-to-harvested  area  relationships,  feed  grain  production  is 
expected  to  recover  to  249  million  tons,  up  33  percent  from  last  year’s 
weather-reduced  crop. 


Fanners  reported  intentions  to  plant  103.1  million  acres  of 
feed  grains  in  1994,  up  3.5  percent  from  last  year.  The 
increase  is  due  to  high^  pfx)spective  com  plantings,  which 
are  expected  to  increase  7  pox^nt  to  78.6  million  acres. 
Fanners  intend  to  plant  less  of  the  other  feed  grains  in  1994 
with  record-low  oats  plantings  and  the  lowest  sorghum  and 
barley  acreage  since  the  1930’s. 

Initial  USDA  jHOjections  of  harvested  area  are  based  on  the 
historical  barvested-to-planted  relationship  for  com,  barley, 
and  sorghum.  The  March  Prospective  Plantings  report  pro¬ 
vided  estimates  of  the  oats  acreage  to  be  harvested  for  grain. 
Harvested  feed  grain  area  is  expected  to  increase  10  percent 
in  1994  as  last  year’s  floods  and  drought  caused  bigber-than- 
normal  abandotunent 

Initial  USDA  projections  of  feed  grain  yields  are  also  based 
on  historical  relationships.  Trend  yields  are  used  for  all  crops 
except  oats  fcx'  which  the  {xevious  10-year  average  is  us^. 
Feed  grain  yields  are  expected  to  rebound  in  1994  to  2.7  tons 
per  acre,  up  20  percent  fimn  the  weatb^-teduced  yields  of  a 
year  ago.  Feed  grain  production  for  1994/95  is  projected  at 
249  million  tons,  up  33  percent  from  1993/94,  but  10  percent 
below  the  1992/93  record.  >\^ith  lower  forecast  carryin  stocks 
in  1994/95,  feed  grain  supplies  of  278  million  tons  are  up  10 
percent  from  a  year  earlio^,  but  8.5  percent  below  the  average 
supplies  during  the  previous  decade. 

Faed  Grain  Demand  Strong  in  1994/95 

Although  feed  grain  dis^pearance  is  forecast  to  decline  in 
1993/94,  domestic  donand  has  remained  relatively  strong. 


Figure  1 

FMd  Grain  Yialda  To  Racovar  in  1994/95 

Tons/acre 


Food,  seed,  and  industrial  (FSI)  uses  have  continued  to  rise 
in  the  face  of  lower  supplies  and  higher  {xices.  FSI  uses  are 
expected  to  increase  8  percent  to  50  million  tons,  largely  due 
to  greater  use  of  com  for  ethanol  production  from  the  refor¬ 
mulated  gasoline  program  (RFC)  that  will  start  January  1, 
1995. 

Feed  demand  has  also  remained  strong  during  1993/94  even- 
thougb  feed  and  residual  use  of  feed  grains,  on  a  mixed  year 
basis,  is  forecast  to  decline  7.5  percent.  Feed  and  residual 
use  of  com  and  oats  are  forecast  to  decline  9  and  19  percent, 
respectively,  more  than  offsetting  a  forecast  gain  of  29  percent 
for  barley.  On  a  September  1  to  August  31  feed  year,  feed 
and  residual  use  of  feed  grains  is  forecast  down  6.6  percent 
in  1993/94.  However,  wheat  feed  and  residual  is  forecast  to 
more  than  double  during  this  period,  causing  feed  and  residual 
use  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  to  decline  less  than  4  pecent  in 
1993/94.  Feeding  rates  in  1993/94  have  apparently  declined 
as  livestodk  inventories  have  continued  to  increase.  Grain 
consuming  animal  units  (GCAU’s)  have  increased  about  1 
percent  in  1993/94. 

In  1994/95  GCAU’s  are  projected  to  increase  about  2  percent. 
With  larger  feed  grain  supplies  and  animal  inventories,  feed 
and  residual  use  of  feed  grains  for  September  1  through  August 
31  is  projected  to  inaease  to  149  million  tons,  up  3.5  percent 
from  1993/94.  Wheat  and  feed  grain  use  is  projected  to 
increase  about  2  percent  as  wheat  feed  and  residual  disap¬ 
pearance  declines. 

Export  demand  is  also  expected  to  recover  some  in  1994/95 
on  the  strength  of  larger  com  exports  offsetting  smaU  declines 
in  barley  and  oats  exports.  Fe^  grain  exports  are  projected 
at  40.1  million  tons,  up  3.1  million  from  the  1993/94  forecast 

Total  feed  grain  dis^pearance  is  projected  at  239  million 
tons,  up  6  percent  from  1993/94  with  all  sectors  of  demand 
increasing  in  1994/95.  Ending  feed  grain  stocks  are  projected 
to  increase  to  39.3  million  tons  in  1994/95,  up  44  percent 
from  a  year  earlier  as  supply  gains  exceed  use  inoeases. 
Larger  stocks  are  expected  to  cause  weako-  feed  grain  prices 
in  1994/95  with  com  prices  projected  to  average  between 
$2.10  and  $2.50  per  bushel  compared  with  the  $2  JO  to  $2.60 
forecast  for  1993/94. 
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Farmers  Intend  To  Plant  7  Percent  More  Corn 
In  1994 


The  March  1994  Prospective  Plantings  report  indicated  com  producers 
intend  to  plant  78.6  million  acres  of  com,  up  7 percent  from  last  year. 
Higher  farm  prices  in  1993/94  and  a  lower  acreage  reduction  program 
(ARP)  are  the  major  factors  supporting  the  higher  planting  intentions. 


I 


Producers  with  com  acreage  enrolled  in  the  1994  com  pro¬ 
gram  are  not  required  to  set  aside  any  ccxn  base  to  be  eligible 
for  deficiency  payments  on  1994  com  production.  The  zero 
percent  ARP  for  1994  compares  with  10  percent  for  the  1993 
program.  In  1993,  producers  had  81.8  million  corn-base  acres 
of  which  more  than  66  million  were  eiu'olled  in  the  program. 
The  lower  ARP  in  1994  provides  over  6  million  additional 
acres  of  com  base  eligible  for  crop  production  if  participation 
remains  near  last  year’s  level. 

Many  factors  influence  individual  producer  decisions  about 
the  use  of  their  cropland.  Alternative  uses,  crop  rotation 
practices,  conservation  plans  registered  with  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS),  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  land  affected  by  the  1993  Midwest  floods  and  South¬ 
east  drought  are  a  few  of  the  important  factors.  Farmers  in 
nine  midwestem  States  indicated  in  early  March  that  about 
1.5  million  acres  of  their  1994  cropland  would  not  be  placed 
in  crop  production  due  to  last  year’s  heavy  rains  and  floods. 

In  the  March  1994  survey  of  crop  {voducers,  com  growers 
indicated  their  intention  to  plant  78.6  million  acres  in  1994, 
up  7  percent  from  estimated  1993  plantings,  but  below  the 
79.3  million  in  1992  with  a  5  percent  ARP.  Planting  intentions 
in  the  five  Com  Belt  States  (IL,  IN,  lA,  MO,  and  OH)  are  up 
9  percent  to  36.9  million  acres.  Nebraska  cwn  producers 
intend  to  plant  a  record  of  8.4  million  acres,  up  100,000  from 
the  previous  record  in  1992. 

Planting  Progress  Ahead  of  Average  in  1994 

Plantings  are  proceeding  at  or  ahead  of  normal  in  most  States, 
in  contrast  to  a  year  ago.  On  May  22,  plantings  in  the  17 
reporting  States  that  produced  91  percent  of  the  crop  in  1993 


Rg«jre2 

Com  Planting  Prograsa  on  May  22 

Perosnt 


were  92  po’cent  completed,  compared  with  just  68  percent  a 
year  ago  and  an  81  percent  average.  Planting  in  Iowa  was 
complete  compared  with  only  65  percent  a  year  earlier. 

Larger  Area  and  Higher  Yields  To  Boost  1994 
Output  and  Supplies 

Although  com  planting  prior  to  mid-May  generally  improves 
yield  potential,  summer  weather  is  the  most  critical  factor 
affecting  flnal  yields.  Thus,  early  season  yield  projections 
for  com  are  br^ed  on  simple  historical  trends.  Com  trend 
yield  for  1994,  projected  from  1960  to  1993  actual  yields,  is 
122  bushels  per  acre,  up  21  percent  from  1993  actual  yield 
but  still  7  percent  below  the  1992  record. 

Harvested  com  acreage  is  projected  at  71.5  million  acres  based 
on  the  planted-to-harvested  relationship  during  the  1990-92 
period.  As  a  result,  com  production  in  1994  is  projected  at 
8.7  billion  bushels,  up  38  percent  from  a  year  ago. 

Com  supplies  for  1994/95  are  projected  at  9.6  billion  bushels, 
up  over  1  billion  from  a  year  ago,  but  1  billion  below  the 
record  in  1992/93.  V^th  the  substantially  larger  supplies,  com 
farm  prices  are  expected  to  average  between  $2.10  and  $2.50 
per  bushel,  down  from  the  1993/94  forecast  of  $2.50  to  $2.60 
per  bushel. 

Use  of  Com  To  Increase  In  1994/95 

The  demand  for  com  in  1994/95  is  expected  to  strengthen  in 
all  sectors.  Feed  demand  will  be  higher  because  of  continued 
increases  in  livestock  inventories  and  smaller  supplies  of  other 
feed  grains.  Relatively  strong  economic  growth  and  Federal 
regulations  requiring  year-round  use  of  oxygenates  in  gasoline 
sold  in  9  mtyor  metropolitan  areas  will  boost  FSI  demand. 
Export  demand  is  also  expected  to  increase  following  a  sharp 
decline  in  shipments  in  1993/94. 

Feed  demand  is  expected  to  increase  as  livestock  inventories 
have  continued  up  through  1993/94  in  spite  of  lower  feed 
supplies  and  highCT  feed  {Mices.  Only  hog  and  dairy  producers 
have  curtailed  breeding  stock  inventories  during  1993/94. 
Higher  GCAU’s  coupled  with  lower  feed  prices  are  expected 
to  boost  feed  and  residual  use  of  com  to  5.2  billion  bushels 
in  1994,  up  nearly  400  million  bushels  from  the  1993/94 
forecast  use. 

FSI  demand  for  com  is  also  expected  to  show  strong  growth 
in  1994/95.  Stronger  economic  growth  should  support  larger 
HFCS,  sugar,  and  starch  production  by  com  refiners.  Starting 
January  1, 1995,  the  first  stage  of  the  reformulated  gasoline 
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Table  l--Com  supply,  disappearance,  and  stocks. 
Sept  eiiber- February 


I  tee 

1992/93 

1993/94 

Million 

bushel  s 

ieg^nnlng  stocks.  Sept.  1 
Production 

Imports 

1,100.3 

9,481.7 

2.3 

2,113.0 

6,344.0 

13.2 

Total 

10,584.3 

8,470.2 

Disappearance: 

Feed  &  residual 

Exports 

709.9 

3,245.6 

950.6 

749.2 

2,960.9 

765.4 

Total 

4,906.1 

4,475.5 

Ending  stocks,  March  1 

5,678.2 

3.994.7 

1/  FSI  •  Feed,  seed,  and  Industrial. 


(RFG)  program  will  be  implemented,  requiring  gasoline  in 
nine  major  U.S.  metropolitan  regions  to  contain  oxygenates 
on  a  year-round  basis.  This  is  expected  to  increase  com  used 
for  fuel  ethanol  {mxtaiction  more  than  125  million  bushels, 
encouraging  further  ethanol  plant  capacity  expansion.  Total 
FSI  use  of  com  is  projected  to  readi  1.75  billion  bushels,  up 
9  percent  from  forecast  1993/94  use. 

Cwn  exports  in  1994/95  are  expected  to  show  some  improve¬ 
ment  in  1994/95.  Exports  are  projected  at  1.35  billion  bushels, 
up  from  the  1.225  billion  currently  forecast  for  1993/94  but 
renaming  substantially  below  1992/93  exports  of  1.66  billion. 
The  larger  U.S.  exports  are  primarily  due  to  increased  imports 
by  Mexico  and  Korea. 

Total  dis^pearance  of  com  in  1994/95  is  projected  at  8.3 
billion  bushels,  up  8.5  percent  from  a  year  earlier,  but  below 
1992/93  record  use  (tf  8.5  billion.  The  large  recovery  expected 
in  com  production  more  than  offsets  the  larger  use  projected 
for  1994/95.  As  a  result,  ending  1994/95  com  stocks  are 
projected  to  increase  to  nearly  1.3  billion  bushels,  representing 
15  percent  (tf  use. 

Declining  Stocia  In  1993/94  To  Curtail 
Second-Half  Com  Use 

Through  the  flrst  half  of  1993/94,  total  use  of  com  is  estimated 
at  4  J  billion  bushels,  430  million  below  use  in  the  first-half 
of  the  previous  year.  Feed  and  residual  use  declined  285 
million  bushels,  or  9  percent,  while  exports  declined  185 
million,  down  19.5  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  In  contrast, 
FSI  uses  posted  a  gain  of  5.5  percent  to  749  million  bu^ls 
during  the  first-half  of  1993/94. 

Feed  and  residual  use  of  com  and  exports  are  forecast  to 
remain  below  the  year  earlier  during  the  last  half  of  the 
marketing  year.  Feed  and  residual  use  is  forecast  at  1.86 
billion  bushels,  down  about  190  million  from  a  year  earlier. 
Com  exports  are  forecast  to  decline  more  than  35  percent 


Figure  3 

Com  Farm  Pricas  Paak  in  Fabruary  1994 

S/bustwl 


Avarege  prices  received  by  famwrs. 

during  the  flnal  two  quarters  to  460  million  bushels.  Based 
on  the  weekly  U.S.  Export  Sales  report,  export  shipments 
from  Match  3,  1994,  through  May  12,  1994,  are  down  35 
percent  and  outstanding  sales  as  of  May  12, 1994,  are  down 
over  50  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  FSI  uses  of  com  are 
forecast  at  851  million  bushels,  up  6  percent  Total  dis^ 
pearance  of  com  in  the  last  half  of  1993/94  is  forecast  to  total 
3,175  million  bushels,  down  11  percent  frran  a  year  ago. 
Although  disappearance  is  expected  to  decline  during  the  last 
half  of  1993194,  ending  1993/94  com  stocks  are  fwecast  to 
drop  to  82?  million  bushels,  just  10.8  percent  of  use. 

In  spite  of  the  extr^ely  tight  stodcs,  com  prices  received  by 
farmers  have  been  rekdvely  weak  in  1993/94  compared  to 
otho*  years  with  similar  ending  stocks-to-use  ratios.  A  number 
of  factors  have  contributed  to  this  result  Early  forecasts  of 
the  1993  crq)  were  substantially  higher  than  the  estimate 
reported  in  January  1994,  contributing  to  relatively  low  prices 
following  the  harvest  period.  The  level  of  export  demand  has 
been  weak  in  1993/94  and  the  declining  pace  of  export  sales 
as  the  year  progresses  has  also  contribute  to  weaker  prices. 
Large  competitor  supplies  of  com,  particularly  in  South  Africa 
and  China  have  depressed  U.S.  export  market  share.  Imports 
of  feed  grains,  particularly  barley  from  Canada,  has  provided 
a  relatively  smie,  but  important  alternative  source  of  feeds 
to  livestock  producers.  In  addition,  relatively  open  weather 
in  large  feedlot  States  last  winter  and  this  spring  has  reportedly 
improved  feeding  efQciencies. 

Now,  favorable  planting  progress  aitd  ample  soil  moisture  in 
the  nuyor  com  producing  States  point  to  potentially  higher 
supplies  in  1994/95,  reducing  pressure  for  domestic  users  and 
exporters  to  "lock  up"  remaining  1993/94  needs.  Without  a 
major  yield-depressing  weather  event  this  summer,  farm  com 
prices  may  have  reached  their  seasonal  peak  in  April  at  $2.72 
per  bushel. 
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Sorghum  Plantings  Decline  in  Discord 
With  Lower  ARP 


Farmers  intend  to  plant  10  million  acres  of  sorghum  in  1994,  down  4 
percent  from  1993  and  the  lowest  since  1930. 


The  March  1994  Prospective  Plantings  report  of  fanners’ 
planting  intentions  for  1994  indicated  452,000  fewer  acres  of 
sorghum  are  expected  to  be  planted  in  1994  than  a  year  ago 
in  spite  of  a  zero  percent  ARP,  down  from  a  5  percent  ARP 
in  1993.  Of  the  top  four  sorghum  producing  States,  only 
Kansas  reported  higher  planting  intentions  at  3.1  million 
acres,  up  100,000  from  a  year  ago.  Sorghum  planting  inten¬ 
tions  are  down  about  100,000  acres  each  in  Missouri  and 
Nebraska  and  200,000  in  Texas. 

Sorghum  planting  progress  this  year  is  proceeding  7  percent 
ahead  of  the  average  pace  and  16  percent  ahead  of  last  year. 
As  of  May  22,  planting  has  been  estimated  at  49  percent 
complete  compa^  with  the  1989-93  average  pace  of  42 
percent  and  33  percent  in  1993.  Planting  progress  has  been 
greatest  in  the  Southern  Plains  and  Delta  regions  as  planting 
in  Texas  is  77  percent  complete,  Louisiana  is  75,  Mississippi 
is  77,  and  Arkansas  is  90.  Half  or  less  of  the  crop  had  b^n 
planted  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Missouri. 

During  1991-93,  about  1.1  million  acres  of  sorghum  were 
harvested  for  silage,  abandoned,  or  used  as  fodder  for  live¬ 
stock.  This  implies  that  less  than  9  million  acres  of  sorghum 
are  likely  to  be  harvested  in  1994/95.  Based  on  the  1960  to 
1993  period,  sorghum  trend  yields  are  projected  at  65.7  bush¬ 
els  per  acre.  With  a  projected  harvested  area  of  8.9  million 
acres  and  trend  yields,  sorghum  production  is  projected  at 
585  million  bushels,  up  slightly  from  last  year’s  weather-re¬ 
duced  crop  and  about  equal  to  1991’s  drought-reduced  crop. 
However,  sharply  lower  carryin  stocks  will  cause  supplies  to 
decline  almost  10  percent  from  a  year  earlier  to  670  million 
bushels.  This  would  be  the  lowest  supplies  during  the 
1975/76-1993/94  period. 

Figure  4 

Sorghum  Planting  Progress  on  May  22 

Percent 


U.S.  value  is  12  major  States  weighted  by  area  planted. 


Figure  5 

Grain  Sorghum  Use  To  Decline  in  1994/95 

Million  bushels 


Sorghum  Use  To  Decline  in  1994/SS 

Lower  supplies  of  sorghum  will  force  a  reduction  in  the  use 
of  sorghum  in  1994/95.  Export  prospects  in  1994/95  of  175 
million  bushels  are  similar  to  1993/94  shipments.  While 
Mexico  is  expected  to  reduce  sorghum  imports  in  favor  of 
com,  higher  imports  by  Japan  and  other  countries  are  expected 
to  be  offsetting.  FSI  use  of  sorghum  at  8  million  bushels  in 
1994/95  is  also  expected  to  remain  near  this  year’s  level. 

Lower  feed  and  residual  use  of  sorghum  will  cause  total  use 
to  decline  in  1994/95.  Larger  supplies  of  com  are  also  ex¬ 
pected  to  ease  feed  demand  for  sorghum.  Feed  and  residual 
use  is  projected  to  decline  about  100  million  bushels  to  375 
million  bushels.  As  a  result,  total  disappearance  of  sorghum 
in  1994/95  is  projected  at  558  million  bushels,  and  the  lowest 
use  of  sorghum  in  the  1975/76  to  1994/95  period. 

The  reduction  in  sorghum  use  is  about  30  million  bushels 
larger  than  the  decline  in  supplies.  Therefore,  ending  stocks 
for  1994/95  are  expected  to  increase  to  112  million  bushels, 
representing  20  percent  of  use.  These  stocks  are  the  fifth 
lowest  in  the  1975/76  to  1994/95  perid.  Following  com 
prices,  prices  received  by  farmers  for  sorghum  are  forecast 
to  decline  in  1994/95  to  average  between  $1.90  and  $2.30  per 
bushel. 

Sorghum  Disappearance  Also  Down  in  1993/94 

Total  sorghum  disaiqrearance  for  1993/94  is  forecast  at  nearly 
660  million  bushels,  down  about  14  percent  from  1992/93, 
due  to  sharply  lower  production  and  sui^lies.  Exports  of 
sorghum  are  fcxecast  to  decline  37  percent  to  175  million 
bushels.  Most  of  this  is  due  to  lower  exports  to  Mexico. 
Through  the  flrst  half  of  the  marketing  year  exports,  to  Mexico 
have  been  about  50  percent  below  a  year  earlier  while  exports 
to  Japan  have  been  off  neariy  15  percent 
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Table  2--Sorghuni  supply,  disappearance,  and  stocks, 
September-Februa  ry 


Item 

1992/93 

1993/94 

Million 

bushel  s 

Supply: 

Beginning  stocks.  Sept.  1 
Production 

53.2 

884.0 

175.0 

567.9 

Total 

937.2 

742.9 

Disappearance: 

FSI  1/ 

Feed  &  residual 

Exports 

2.7 

342.2 

157.9 

3.2 

364.1 

99.7 

Total 

502.8 

467.0 

Ending  stocks,  March  1 

434.4 

275.9 

1/  FSl  -  Feed,  seed,  and  Industrial. 


Larger  livestodc  inventories  in  1993/94  and  lower  com  sup¬ 
plies  have  provided  strong  feed  demand  for  soighum.  Fe^ 
and  residual  use  is  forecast  to  remain  near  a  year  earlier  at 


475  million  bushels,  eventbough  supplies  are  down  sharply. 
Through  the  first  half  of  1993/94,  feed  and  residual  use  of 
sorghum  exceeded  the  year-earlier  use  by  22  million  bushels. 
Sharply  lower  stocks  as  of  March  1, 19^,  compared  with  a 
year  earlier  are  expected  to  reduce  feed  and  residual  use  below 
1992/93  for  the  last  half  of  the  marketing  year. 

Sorghum  Prices  To  Weaken  Relative  to  Com 

Through  the  first  half  of  1993/94,  sorghum  prices  received 
by  farmers  remained  relatively  strong,  averaging  nearly  95 
percent  of  com  prices.  In  contrast,  sorghum  farm  prices, 
relative  to  com,  have  been  below  90  percent  during  March 
and  April  1994.  l^Tith  continued  weak  export  demand  and 
lower  feed  and  residual  use  during  the  last  half  of  1993/94, 
sorghum  farm  prices  are  forecast  to  average  between  $2.30 
and  $2.40  pa  bushel  or  about  92  percent  of  com  prices. 
However,  these  prices  are  up  22  to  27  percent  compared  with 
1992/93. 


Prospective  Barley  Plantings  Decline  in  1994 

Farmers  reported  intentions  to  plant  3  percent  fewer  barley  acres  in 
1994.  At  7.6  million  acres,  this  would  be  the  smallest  since  1934. 


Based  on  the  March  1994  survey  of  fanners,  7.555  million 
acres  of  barley  are  expected  to  be  planted  in  1994,  down  3 
percent  from  estimated  1993  plantings  and  the  lowest  since 
1934.  In  most  of  the  major  producing  States,  prospective 
plantings  are  down.  North  Dakota  prospective  plantings  are 
down  250,000  acres,  Minnesota  down  125,000,  and  Montana 
down  100,000.  Plantings  increased  the  most  in  California, 
up  40,000  acres,  with  plantings  up  10,000  acres  each  in  Idaho 
and  Washington,  the  third  and  fifth  largest  producing  States 
in  1993. 

Several  factors  have  apparently  contributed  to  the  lower  barley 
planting  intentions,  particularly  in  the  Northern  Plains.  Av¬ 
erage  prices  of  barley  received  by  farmers  in  1993/94  are 
forecast  below  1992/93,  reducing  producer  returns.  In  con¬ 
trast,  spring  wheat,  durum,  and  sunseed  farm  prices  in  recent 
months  have  exceeded  those  of  a  year  earlier,  lasting  returns 
to  these  crops  relative  to  barley.  In  the  mtyor  producing  States 
of  Minnesota,  Montana,  and  North  and  South  Dakota,  durum 
and  other  spring  wheat  plantings  are  forecast  up  100,000  acres 
from  1993.  In  addition,  prospective  sunflower  plantings  in 
these  States  are  up  over  400,000  acres,  stimulated  by  very 
strong  prices.  Farm  prices  for  sunflowers  are  expected  to 
average  $13  per  hundredweight  in  1993/94,  up  33  percent 
from  1992/93  and  50  percent  above  1991/92. 

Barley  planting  progress  is  variable  across  the  m^or  barley 
producing  regions.  In  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota,  plantings 
as  of  May  15  were  trailing  normal  at  77  and  73  percent, 
re^rectively,  compared  with  a  normal  pace  of  87  and  84 
percent,  respectively.  However,  planting  progress  was  ahead 
of  normal  in  Montana  and  Idaho  with  88  atKl  98  percent 
planted  compared  with  72  and  87  percent  on  average,  respec- 


Rgure  6 

Barley  Planting  Progress  on  May  15 

Percent 


^  1993  ■  1994  ^  Average 


ID  MN  MT  NO  SD  U.S. 


U.S.  value  is  9  major  States  weighted  by  area  planted. 

tive.  In  the  9  major  barley  p'oducing  States  that  produced 
83  percent  of  the  1993  crt^,  planting  was  reported  82  percent 
complete,  the  same  as  the  5 -year  average  but  5  percent  ahead 
of  a  year  earlier. 

Based  on  the  simple  linear  trend  over  the  1960-93  period, 
1994  barley  yields  are  projected  to  average  57.2  bushels  per 
acre,  down  1.7  bushels  per  acre  frmn  1993.  Using  the  har- 
vested-to-planted  relationship  for  the  1990-92  period,  har¬ 
vested  area  is  projected  at  7  million  acres,  up  slightly  from 
last  year’s  weather  reduced  area.  As  a  result,  barley  produc¬ 
tion  in  1994  is  projected  to  repeat  last  year’s  output  of  400 
million  bushels. 

Substantial  quantities  of  feed  and  malting  barley  have  been 
imported  from  Canada  in  1993/94.  Through  the  first  three 
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quarters  of  1993/94,  imports  of  barley  from  Canada  have 
totaled  37.2  million  bushels,  up  from  9.5  million  a  year  earlier. 
The  lower  supplies  of  U.S.  feed  grains  and  very  small  pro¬ 
duction  of  mating  quality  barley  in  1993  are  nuyor  factors 
contributing  to  the  higher  imports.  >^th  a  return  to  normal 
weather  in  1994/95,  malting  barley  production  should  recover 
and  somewhat  reduce  the  need  for  large  imports.  In  addition, 
larger  com  production  in  1994/95  should  temper  feed  barley 
imports.  Thus,  imports  of  barley  are  projected  to  decline  10 
million  bushels  in  1994/95  to  45  million. 

\^rith  lower  carryin  stocks  and  imports  for  1994/95,  barley 
supplies  are  projected  at  561  million  bushels,  down  7  percent 
from  a  year  earlier.  This  would  be  the  lowest  since  1980/81. 

Barley  Use  Projected  Lower  in  1994/95 

Lx)wer  barley  supplies  will  restrict  use  in  1994/95.  Total 
disappearance  is  projected  to  decline  by  55  million  bushels 
to  435  million,  the  lowest  use  since  1988/89.  FSI  uses  of 
barley  are  expected  to  remain  near  that  forecast  for  1993/94 
at  175  million  bushels.  Econonic  growth  is  expected  to 
provide  support  for  food  uses  as  well  as  beer  and  alcoholic 
beverages.  In  addition,  the  growth  in  microbrewing  of  beer 
is  expected  to  suppCMt  FSI  use.  Most  microbreweries  use 
traditional  brewing  methods  which  rely  solely  on  barley  malt 
and  bops. 

Larger  supplies  of  com  should  reduce  feed  demand  for  barley 
relative  to  1993/94.  Feed  and  residual  use  is  projected  at  200 
million  bushels  for  1994/95,  down  50  million  bushels  from 
the  forecast  for  1993/94.  FSI  uses  oS  barley  ate  expected  to 
remain  near  a  year  earlier  at  175  million  bushels.  Exports  of 
barley  are  projected  to  decline  5  million  bushels  to  60  million 
due  primarily  to  lower  wwld  barley  trade.  Projected  1994/95 
barley  imports  do  not  reflea  any  restriction  on  U.S.  grain 
imports  as  a  result  of  U.S.  action  under  Article  28  of  GATT 
or  any  other  actions. 

The  decline  in  barley  use  in  1994/95  is  expected  to  exceed 
the  decline  in  suppli^.  As  a  result,  ending  1994/95  stocks 
are  expected  to  rise  to  126  million  bushels.  However,  prices 
received  by  farmers  are  expected  to  remain  firm,  averaging 
between  $1.95  and  $2.35  per  bushel  compared  with  $2.00  in 
1993/94.  A  rebound  in  malting  barley  prc^uction  is  expected 
to  support  average  farm  prices  at  or  above  1993/94  prices 
evoitbougb  feed  prices  are  expected  to  decline. 

Domestic  Market  Supports  Higher  Barley  Use 
In  1993/94 

An  upturn  in  consumers’  incomes  since  last  summer  has 
contributed  to  larger  FSI  uses  of  barley.  Through  the  first 


Figure  7 

Bartoy  Farm  Pricaa  Daclina  in  1993/94 
$/bushel 


three  quarters  of  1993/94,  FSI  use  is  estimated  at  120.0million 
bushels  compared  with  117.9  million  a  year  ago.  For  the 
marketing  year,  FSI  use  is  forecast  to  reach  175  millioi 
bushels,  up  from  171.6  million  in  1992/93. 

Strong  feed  demand  has  boosted  feed  and  residual  disai^iear- 
ance  of  barley  in  1993/94.  Through  the  first  three  quarters 
of  the  marketing  year,  feed  and  residual  use  is  estiiiiated  at 
202  million  bushels,  30  million  above  a  year  earlier.  For  the 
fiital  quarto*  feed  and  residual  use  is  forecast  to  double  last 
year’s  final  quarter  use  to  bring  marketing  year  disappearance 
to  250  million  bushels. 

Total  disappearance  of  barley  is  forecast  at  490  million  bush¬ 
els,  ovo  40  million  above  1992/93  use.  Thus,  ending  stodcs 
are  projected  to  decline  to  116  million  bushels,  the  lowest 
level  in  the  1975/76-1993/94  period.  In  spite  of  lowo  barley 
stodcs,  average  prices  received  by  farmers  in  1993/94  are 
forecast  to  decline  to  $2.00  pa  bushel,  down  4  cents  from 
1992/93.  Lower  prices  are  primarily  attributed  to  the  low 
quality  of  the  1993  ox^,  as  a  smaUer-than-normal  portion  has 
been  marketed  for  malting  purposes  which  norm^y  sells  at 
a  pronium  to  feed  barley. 

While  domestic  barley  demand  has  increased  in  1993/94, 
exports  have  trailed  year  earlier  shipments.  Through  the  first 
thr^  quarters,  barley  exports  have  been  down  over  20  million 
bushels,  or  33  pacent  Most  of  the  reduction  has  occurred 
in  the  Saudia  Ajrabian  market.  However,  barley  EEP  sales  to 
Saudia  Arabia  since  February  should  push  final  quarter  ex¬ 
ports  above  a  year  ago.  Barley  exports  for  1993/94  are  forecast 
to  reach  65  million  bushels,  down  19  percent  from  1992/93. 
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Oats  Harvested  Area  Expected  To  Rebound 
In  1994/95 

Area  harvested  for  grain  is  forecast  at  4.3  miiiion  acres,  up  14  percent 
from  the  fiood  damaged  crop  of  1993,  but  3  percent  below  1992. 


Oats  planted  area  is  forecast  to  decline  1  million  acres  in  1994 
to  6.9  million.  Most  of  the  decline  is  expected  in  the  Com 
Belt  >^tb  the  reduction  of  the  com  ARP  from  10  percent  in 
1993  to  zero  pmxnt  in  1994,  use  of  oats  as  a  cover  and/w 
nurse  ox^  should  be  lower. 

The  extremely  wet  spring  and  sununer  of  1993  reduced  har¬ 
vested  oats  area  in  1993  below  early  season  expectations.  In 
addition,  the  quality  of  oats  was  generally  poor  and  unsuited 
fw  milling  purposes.  As  a  result,  oat  prices  have  increased 
only  2.3  percent  in  1993/94  compared  with  over  20  percent 
for  com. 

Stronger  market  prices  for  oats  and  lower  expected  carryout 
stocks  for  1993/94  are  two  factors  which  support  higher 
prospective  harvested  oats  area  in  1994.  Harvest^  oats  area 
is  forecast  at  4.3  million  aoes,  up  14  percent  from  a  year  ago, 
but  3  percent  below  1992.  Most  of  this  increase  is  expected 
in  two  States.  In  Iowa  and  North  Dakota,  harvested  oats  area 
is  forecast  up  100  and  40  percent,  respectively,  accounting 
fw 435,000  acres  of  the  forecast  544,000  acre  increase  in  U.S. 
area. 

Planting  progress  is  90  percent  complete  in  16  m^or  oats 
producing  States  as  of  May  15, 1994,  22  percent  ahead  of  a 
year  earlier  and  3  percent  ahead  of  avoage.  Planting  progress 
had  been  hamper^  earlio-  by  wet  soil  conditions  in  North 
Dakota  and  MLmesota,  but  during  the  week  of  May  8-14, 37 
and  45  percent  of  the  aop  was  reported  planted,  respectively. 

Oats  Production  Expected  To  Increase  in  1994/95 

Based  on  the  prospects  for  larger  harvested  area  and  average 
yields,  oats  p^uction  is  projected  to  increase  19  percent  to 
245  million  bushels  in  19^/95.  This  larger  crop  is  expected 
to  reduce  import  demand  in  1994/95.  Oats  imports  are  fore¬ 
cast  to  reach  75  million  bushels,  down  30  million  from  the 

Figure  B 
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U.S.  vakM  i«  16  major  Stales  weighted  by  area  planted. 


1993/94  forecast,  but  still  the  second  largest  on  record.  Oats 
supplies  for  1994/95  are  expected  to  remain  near  1993/94 
supplies  at  426  million  bushels. 


FSI  uses  of  oats  are  expected  to  r^ain  about  the  same  as  the 
previous  2  years  at  125  million  bushels.  However,  with  higher 
com  production,  feed  and  residual  use  of  oats  could  decline 
to  a  record  low  of  175  million  bushels.  Total  disappearance 
of  oats  is  projected  at  302  million  bushels,  down  5  percent 
from  a  year  earlier.  Lowo*  use  will  allow  carryout  stocks  to 
increase  in  1994/95  to  124  million  bushels,  up  18  million 
from  forecast  1993/94  carryout 

Declining  prices  for  com  in  1994/95  will  dampen  support  for 
oats  farm  prices.  However,  mote  milling  quality  oats  pro¬ 
duction  is  expected  with  normal  weather,  mostly  offsetting 
the  lower  feed  price  outlook.  As  a  result  oats  prices  received 
by  farmers  are  forecast  to  average  between  $1.10  and  $1.50 
pet  bushel,  compared  with  $1.35  per  bushel  estimated  for 
1993/94. 


The  small  size  of  the  1993  oats  cr<^,  down  30  percent  from 
a  year  earlier,  and  the  low  outturn  of  millable  supplies  have 
caused  record  impwts  of  oats  in  1993/94.  Through  the  first 
three  quarters  of  1993/94,  83.1  million  bushels  have  been 
import^  surpassing  the  previous  record  marketing-year  im¬ 
ports  of  81  million  in  1943/44.  An  additional  22  million 
bushels  are  expected  to  be  imported  during  the  March  to  May 
1994  quarter  as  1993/94  imports  are  forecast  to  reach  105 
million  bushels.  This  would  represent  33  percent  of  total 
disappearance,  compared  with  21  percent  in  1991/92  and  15 
po’cent  in  1992/93. 

Although  record  quantities  of  oats  are  being  imported,  oats 
stocks  are  expected  to  reach  a  new  low  of  106  million  bushels 
in  1993/94.  In  spite  of  depressed  stocks,  average  farm  prices 
have  not  increased  to  the  same  extent  as  com  and  SOTghum, 
due  primarily  to  the  large  impt^  and  extremely  low  quality 
of  the  1993  crop.  Average  farm  prices  of  oats  are  estimated 
at  $1.35  per  bushel  for  1993/94,  up  2  percent  from  a  year  ago, 
while  farm  prices  of  com  and  sorghum  are  forecast  up  more 
than  20  percent. 


Oats  Demand  Expected  To  Decline  in  1994/95 


Low  Quality  of  1993  Crop  Boosts  Imports  to 
Record  Highs 
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Hay  Situation  and  Outlook 

Higher  Hay  Prices  Ration  Suppiies  During  1993/94 

A  decrease  in  the  disappearance  of  hay  per  RCAU  helped  allocate 
smaller  hay  supplies  to  an  increased  number  of  RCAU’s. 


Stocks  of  bay  on  May  1, 1994,  were  estimated  at  22.7  million 
tons,  up  7.5  percent  from  last  year’s  21.1  million  tons.  Many 
analysts  thought  that  stocks  would  be  even  lower,  but  disap¬ 
pearance  from  December  1,  1993,  through  April  30,  1994, 
was  79.2  million  tons,  5.3  million  tons  below  a  year  earlin. 
All  of  1993/94  disappearance  is  estimated  at  147.1  million 
tons,  down  6  percent 

RCAU’s  totaled  77.4  million  tons  in  1993/94,  200,000  tons 
below  the  year  earlier  level.  With  lower  use  of  hay  in  1993/94, 
disappearance  per  RCAU  was  only  1.91  tons.  Higb»  hay 
prices  have  helped  keep  disappearance  the  lowest  since 
1988/89  and  1989/90  when  the  1988  drought  limited  supplies 
and  constrained  disappearance  to  just  1.80  tons  per  RCAU. 
Each  RCAU  averaged  1.98  tons  during  the  1990^1-1992/93 
period. 

April  prices  for  alfalfa  wa«  estimated  at  $103  fter  ton  up 
frm  $97.30  in  March  and  26  po'cent  above  the  marketing 
year  low  of  $81.60  recorded  in  August  1993.  Similarly,  prices 
for  all  hay  rose  28  percent  from  the  July  1993  seasonal  low 
to  $98.20  in  April. 

Farmers  reported  intentions  to  harvest  bay  from  60.9  million 
acres  in  19^.  This  is  1  percent  above  the  60.4  million  acres 
harvested  last  year.  Almost  all  States  contributed  to  the  in¬ 
crease.  Califonia  and  Arizona  expect  to  harvest  larger  bay 
acreage  to  help  feed  increased  dairy  cow  numbers.  Although 


Rgura  9 
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dairy  cow  numbers  are  off  in  Wisconsin,  produces  there 
intend  to  harvest  100,000  additional  acres  of  bay.  This  is 
likely  a  response  to  the  low  quality  of  last  year’s  crop.  Pro¬ 
ducers  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  North 
Dakota  indicated  intentions  to  decrease  harvested  hay  acreage 
by  100,000  acres  or  more.  Dairy  cow  numbers  in  th^  States 
on  January  1, 1994,  at  752,000  were  4  percent  below  a  year 
earlier,  double  the  2  percent  decrease  registered  nationwide 

Pasture  conditions  and  associated  prospects  for  bay  produc¬ 
tion  as  of  the  first  ci  May  were  good  to  excellent  in  many 
areas.  Overall  pasture  and  range  conditions  avoaged  83, 
roughly  equal  to  the  last  2  years  and  above  the  1983-92 
avoage  of  77.  Only  New  Mexico  and  Texas  reported  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  very  poor  range.  Arizona  and  California  also 
reported  conditions  5  points  or  more  below  their  10-year 
average.  In  contrast,  20  States  had  conditions  in  the  excellent 
range  (90  and  over)  and  another  16  States  scored  good  (80-89). 

A  trend  yield  of  2.45  tons  per  acre  from  the  60.9  million  acres 
would  produce  about  150  million  tons  of  hay  this  year.  Cou¬ 
pled  with  the  22.7  million  tons  of  carryin  stocks  puts  pro¬ 
spective  hay  supplies  for  1994/95  at  172  million  tons.  This 
is  1.8  percent  s^ve  last  year’s  supplies  and,  with  RCAU’s 
at  78.7  million  units,  would  provide  a  supply  of  2.18  tons  per 
RCAU  roughly  the  same  as  last  year.  With  a  rebound  in  other 
feed  supplies  anticipated  for  1994/95  season,  average  farm 
prices  of  hay  are  likely  to  decline  from  1993/94. 

Figure  10 
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Feed  Demand 


Feed  and  Residual  Use  in  1994/95  Projected  To 
Rise  4  Percent 

Tempered  by  stronger  prices  in  1993/94,  feed  and  residuai  use  is 
expected  to  decline  nearly  7  percent. 


Feed  and  residual  use  (on  a  Septonbo'- August  maii^ting  year 
basis)  of  the  four  f^  grains  in  1994/95  is  projected  to 
increase  4  percoit  frran  the  143^  million  metric  tons  forecast 
for  1993/94,  whidi ,  in  turn,  is  forecast  down  nearly  7  percent 
from  the  153.6  million  tons  used  in  1992/93.  Wheat  feeding 
in  1993/94  is  expected  to  increase,  and  on  a  September- August 
maiketing  year  basis,  feed  grains  plus  wheat  are  expected  to 
total  152  million  metric  tons,  down  3.7  percrat  from  the  157.8 
million  feed  and  residual  dis^>pearance  in  1992/93.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  feed  and  residual  use  of  feed  grains  and 
wheat  were  down  3.5  pacent  from  the  previous  year. 

The  index  of  GCAU’s  in  1994/95  is  projected  to  increase 
nearly  2  pocent  from  the  projected  index  of  83.5  million  units 
in  1993/^.  The  increase  is  expected  to  result  from  increased 
numbers  of  bogs  and  poultry  produced  in  1994/95.  High^ 
feed  [Mices  were  expected  to  slow  increases  in  animal  num- 
bos,  but  thus  far  in  1993/94,  the  only  declines  have  been  in 
the  dairy  sector,  whidi  is  adjusting  to  other  factors  as  well  as 
higher  feed  prices.  Feed  and  residual  use  of  the  four  feed 
grains  plus  wheat  per  GCAU  in  1994/95  is  expected  to  be 
about  the  same  as  the  1.82  tons  projected  for  1993/94.  The 
feed  per  GCAU  in  1993/94  is  down  4  percrat  from  the  1.9 
tons  used  pa  GCAU  in  1992/93  when  fe^  prices  were  lower. 
Howevo^,  feed  use  per  GCAU  is  still  well  above  the  1.6  tons 
per  GCAU  used  in  1988/89  when  grain  supplies  were  very 
tight  and  prices  much  higher. 

Numbers  of  dairy  cows  in  January-Marcb  1994  were  down 
but  it  is  not  so  cl^  that  feed  use  by  the  dairy  sector  is  down. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1994,  the  number  of  dairy  cows  was 
1.7  percent  below  last  year,  but  milk  production  per  cow  was 
up  1.5  pocent  resulting  in  milk  jHtxluction  about  the  same  as 
1^  year.  Grain  and  other  concentrates  rqxjrted  fed  on  April 
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1, 1994  was  up  4.4  percent  from  last  year.  By  keeping  their 
best  cows  and  keeping  feeding  rates  high  while  possibly  using 
bST,  producos  have  kept  milk  production  nearly  the  same  as 
last  year.  If  these  practices  continue  as  expected,  feed  donand 
will  likely  remain  high,  probably  higher  than  reflected  by  the 
calculated  GCAU’s. 

Feed  needs  by  cattle  on  feed  are  likely  to  be  about  unchanged 
for  the  year,  but  the  quarterly  feed  needs  could  vary.  Cattle 
on  feed  in  the  13  quaito-ly  reporting  States  were  nearly  2 
percent  above  last  year  on  April  1,  about  the  same  as  on 
January  1  from  the  year  earlier.  Numbers  of  cattle  placed  on 
feed  during  the  r^nainder  of  the  1993/94  grain  marketing 
year  will  remain  large  but  below  last  year.  During  the  1994/95 
grain  marketing  year,  numbers  of  cattle  placed  on  feed  could 
average  about  4  percent  above  a  year  earlier,  rebuilding  num¬ 
bers  on  feed  by  late  in  the  marketing  year. 

The  March  1  inventory  of  market  hogs  was  down  2  percent 
from  1993,  but  numbers  of  bogs  and  pigs  kept  for  breeding 
were  nearly  the  same  as  last  year,  lliese  numbers  suggest 
feed  demand  in  1993/94  may  be  down  from  last  year.  In 
March-May  1994,  producers  intentions  are  to  farrow  1  percoit 
fewer  sows  than  in  1993,  but  farrow  the  same  numbers  of 
sows  as  last  year  in  June-August  1994.  The  increase  in 
farrowing  intentions  suggests  producers  may  increase  bog 
production  in  the  1994/95  grain  marketing  poiod  and  increase 
the  donand  for  feed. 

Feed  use  by  the  poultry  sector  is  expected  to  be  up  in  both 
1993/94  and  in  1994/95.  The  egg  sector  will  likely  be  up 
only  slightly  as  table-egg  producers  continue  to  see  demand 
increase  about  1  percent  per  year,  keeping  pace  with  inoeases 
in  population.  Hatchery  supply  flocks  will  likely  increase 

Figure  12 
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numbers  to  Iseep  pace  with  the  expanding  demands  for  broil¬ 
ers,  but  ben  numbers  relative  to  table-egg  layers  are  small~17 
percent  of  the  total  during  March. 

Feed  use  by  the  broiler  sector  is  expected  to  continue  strong. 
Foreign  m^ets  ate  taking  the  lower  priced  cuts,  new  fast 
food  stores  are  increasing  sales  of  whole  birds,  and  strong 
prices  are  eiKxruraging  producers  to  increase  production.  The 
trade  press  continues  to  report  new-house  construction  to  meet 


the  increased  demands.  Thus,  feed  use  by  the  broiler  sector 
is  expected  to  remain  strong. 

Unlike  Imriler  meat,  turkey  trreat  exports  ate  not  as  much  in 
demand.  Also,  turkey  is  not  found  on  as  many  fast  food 
menus  as  broils.  Donand  for  turkey  meat  continues  to 
expand  but  mote  modestly~2-to-3  percent  in  the  1993/94 
grain  marketing  year.  Ou^Hit  will  likely  expand  in  1994/95 
by  about  2  po'cent  and  keep  feed  demand  strong. 
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Food,  Seed,  and  Industrial  Use  in  1994/95  Projected  To 
Rise  9  Percent 

The  Clean  Air  Act  requirement  to  use  reformulated  gasoline  In  the 
summer  is  expected  to  significantly  boost  fuel  ethanol  needs  in  1994/95 


In  tbe  1994/95  maiketing  year,  FSI  uses  of  com  are  expected 
to  total  1,750  million  bushels,  up  nearly  4  pocent  from  tbe 
1993/94  forecast,  and  would  account  fcM’  21  pocrat  of  total 
use.  FSI  use  in  1993/94  is  expected  to  increase  6  percent 
from  1,511  million  in  1992/93,  and  also  rq)resent  21  percrat 
of  total  use,  up  from  18  pocent  in  1992/93.  The  continual 
rise  in  com  sweetoiers,  starch,  and  fuel  alcohol  have  boosted 
tbe  percentage  of  ovn  use  going  to  industrial  uses. 

Tbe  increase  in  com  used  for  industrial  purposes  in  1994/95 
is  expected  to  be  led  by  greater  production  of  fuel  alcohol, 
with  27  perc^t  mme  utilized  than  the  1993/94  forecast  of 
475  million  bushels.  Additional  alcohol  will  be  needed  to 
meet  the  requirements  oi  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1990;  especiaUy  if  tbe  30  percent  renewable  oxygoiate  maiicet 
share  in  reformulated  gasoline  program  proposed  by  ERA  is 
inacted.  The  RFG  program  requires  oxygenates  to  be  used 
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in  9  mandated  areas  and  86  areas  that  may  decide  to  be 
included.  In  addition,  alcohol  would  continue  to  be  used  to 
reduce  carbon  monoxide  (CO)  emmissions  from  automobiles 
in  CO  nonattaiiunent  areas  during  tbe  winto*  months. 

From  Septonber  1993  though  February  1994,  com  used  to 
produce  fuel  alcohol  was  up  9  p^cent  from  tbe  same  period 
a  year  earlio*.  Tbe  additirmal  alcohol  was  used  to  meet  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Qean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1990  that 
were  in  force  for  39  metropolitan  areas  and  counties  that  have 
failed  to  meet  carbon  monoxide  air  quality  standards.  Tbe 
Act  requires  gasoline  sold  during  at  least  tbe  4  winter  months 
contain  2.7  pooent  oxygen  by  weight.  With  experience  in 
meeting  the  standards,  the  winter  oxygenate  period  went 
smoothly  this  past  year.  Alcohol  prices  did  rise  when  an 
increase  in  export  demand  developed  from  Brazil,  but  enough 
supplies  were  available  to  meet  toth  demands. 

Ethanol  production  during  March  1994  was  above  tbe  daily 
rate  in  Febmary  plus  stocks  were  slightly  lower  than  those 
reported  for  Febmary.  Since  the  winter  oxygenate  program 
ends  in  most  metropolitan  areas  in  February,  exports  probably 
took  tbe  extra  supply.  However,  tbe  added  production  may 
have  been  to  r^lenisb  stocks,  and  production  may  slow  in 
April.  In  addition  to  alcohol  used  to  blend  octane  through 
August,  stocks  may  be  built  in  anticipation  of  the  reformulated 
gas  needs. 

In  1994/95,  high  fmctose  com  symp  (HFCS)  production  is 
expected  to  increase  2  percent  from  the  440  million  bushels 
of  com  expected  to  be  used  in  1993/94.  Based  on  use  through 
tbe  second  quarter,  HFCS  production  in  1993/94  may  increase 
6  percent  from  last  year,  if  tbe  weather  is  normal  as  presently 
assumed.  Tbe  biggest  use  of  HFCS  is  to  produce  soft  drinks, 
which  is  in  greatest  demand  during  the  sununer  quarter. 
HFCS  use  is  seasonally  highest  during  March-August. 

Glucose  and  dextrose  production  in  1994/95  is  expected  to 
increase  2  percent  from  tbe  forecast  com  use  of  220  million 
bushels  in  1993/94,  which,  in  turn,  is  an  increase  of  nearly  3 
percent  from  the  prior  year.  Use  in  the  first  half  of  1993/94 
consumed  nearly  4  percent  more  com  than  tbe  same  period 
last  year,  but  the  increase  may  not  continue  as  strongly  during 
the  second  half.  An  important  use  of  glucose  is  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  candies,  which  are  in  greater  demand  during  Sep¬ 
tember  through  February  than  during  tbe  remainder  of  the 
grain  marketing  year,  '^e  brewing  industry  is  also  a  fairly 
important  use  for  glucose  and  dextrose,  especially  for  light 
bem,  but  the  fastest  growing  part  of  the  brewing  industry  is 
tbe  microbreweries,  many  of  which  brew  beer  tbe  "old  fash¬ 
ioned  way"  using  only  barley  malt  and  bops.  Thus,  use  could 
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increase  in  com  use  from  the  year  earlio’.  A  lot  of  the  starch 
produced  is  used  in  paper  products  and  as  the  economy  grows, 
more  shipping  boxes  and  other  types  of  paper  should  be 
needed.  Also  some  starch  is  used  in  building  matoials,  sudi 
as  wallboard,  and  as  the  construction  industry  expands,  mwe 
starch  is  needed. 

Com  used  in  bevoage  alcohol  in  1994/95  is  expected  to 
increase  1  percent  from  the  estimated  83  million  bu^ls  in 
1993/94.  This  increase  would  be  in  line  with  population 
expansion  and  assumes  a  strong  economy  that  will  boost 
demand.  The  increase  may  not  be  as  great  in  the  beer  sector 
of  beverages  because  of  the  trend  to  specialty  beers  that  use 
more  barley,  and  less  com.  In  1993/94,  com  used  for  beverage 
purposes  is  expected  to  about  equal  the  83  million  used  in 
1992/93. 

The  amount  of  com  used  in  cereals  and  other  products  is 
expected  to  remain  about  the  same  as  in  the  last  2  years-at 
ab^t  117  to  118  million  bushels.  Cereal  producers  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  change  pricing-one  dropped  coupons 
and  lowered  prices,  which  suggests  toimage  may  not  be  in¬ 
creasing  as  expected.  Also  while  Mexican-type  foods  have 
gained  favor-com  chips,  tacos,  etc.,  more  wheat-flour  based 
foods  are  showing  up  as  tamales  etc.  As  a  result,  com  based 
foods  may  have  slipped  and  com  use  may  not  be  keeping 
pace  with  population  growth. 


Table  3--Corn:  Food.  seed,  and  Industrial  use.  1960/81-1994/95  1/ 


Year 

MFCS 

Glucose 

and 

dextrose 

Sta  rch 

Fuel 

-A1 cohol - 

Beverage 

Cereals 
&  other 
products 

Seed 

Total 

Million  bushels 

1980/81 

165 

156 

151 

35 

78 

54 

20 

659 

1961/82 

183 

160 

146 

86 

86 

53 

19 

733 

1982/83 

214 

165 

150 

140 

no 

60 

15 

854 

1983/84 

265 

167 

161 

160 

86 

70 

19 

930 

1984/85 

310 

167 

172 

232 

84 

81 

21 

1.067 

1985/86 

327 

169 

190 

271 

83 

93 

19 

1.152 

1986/87 

338 

171 

214 

290 

85 

109 

16 

1.223 

1987/88 

358 

173 

226 

279 

77 

113 

17 

1.243 

1988/89 

361 

162 

223 

287 

107 

114 

19 

1.293 

1989/90 

368 

193 

230 

321 

109 

115 

19 

1.355 

1990/91 

379 

200 

232 

349 

80 

114 

19 

1.373 

1991/92 

392 

210 

237 

398 

81 

116 

20 

1.454 

1992/93 

414 

215 

238 

426 

83 

117 

19 

1.511 

1993/94 

440 

220 

245 

475 

83 

117 

20 

1.600 

1994/95 

450 

225 

250 

603 

84 

118 

20 

1.750 

1/  Marketing  year  beginning  September  1. 
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slip  if  specialty  beers  continue  popular  during  the  peak  beer 
consumption  months. 


The  U.S.  economy  is  expected  to  continue  to  expand  through 
1995,  thus  starch  production  is  expected  to  also  grow  to  meet 
the  needs  of  an  expanding  economy.  In  1994/95,  starch  is 
expected  to  require  2  percent  more  com  than  the  forecast  245 
million  bushels  need^  in  1993/94.  Starch  production  in  the 
first  half  of  1993/94  used  2  percent  more  com  than  in  1992/93. 
Since  second-half  production  is  usually  stronger  than  during 
the  first  half,  the  com  use  forecast  1993/94  is  for  a  3  percent 
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Transportation  Update 

Demand  for  lyansportation  Projected  To  Rise  in  1994/95, 
But  Remain  Beiow  1992/93 

Supply  of  transportation  sen/ice  will  remain  adequate. 


Consumption  of  total  grains  and  soybeans  during  1994/95  is 
prcgected  up  11.1  million  metric  tons  from  1993/94.  Most  of 
the  rise  stons  from  anticipated  increases  in  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  of  (xmh,  but  some  gains  in  exports  are  also  factors. 
The  imgected  increase  of  13.3  million  metric  tons  in  domestic 
uses  of  com  in^jlies  that  demand  for  tail  transportation  will 
rise  above  1993/94  levels.  A  projected  rise  in  com  exports, 
up  32  million  metric  tons  from  1993/94,  should  strengthen 
demand  for  barge  Uan^xxtation. 

Slack  Demand  In  1993/94  Holds  Transportation  at 
Record  Lows 

Export  and  domestic  consumption  of  total  grains  and  soybeans 
for  1993/94  is  now  estimated  down  7.6  pwcoit,  28.7  million 
metric  tons,  from  1992/93.  Slow  exports,  estimated  down 
22.4  million  metric  tons  from  1992/93,  is  the  major  cause. 
Reduced  com  exports  account  for  49  percent  of  the  decline. 
This  fall  has  lowoed  use  of  both  ba^e  and  rail  facilities. 

Bguraie 

Railcar  Unloadings  of  Grain  and  Soybeans 

1,000  cars^veek 


During  Septonber  1993  to  April  1994,  rail  shipments  of  grain 
avoaged  26,175  cars  per  week,  12  percent  below  the  same 
pmod  of  1992/93.  Nearly  75  percent  of  the  reduction  resulted 
from  declines  in  rail  shipments  to  ports.  The  largest  reduction, 
859  cars  pa  wedc,  took  place  at  Mississippi  River  ports. 
Texas  ports  saw  a  drop  of  713  cars  per  week  with  both  North 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  ports  off  more  than  400  cars  per 
week. 

During  Septonber-March  1993/94,  reduced  exports  of  com 
and  sorghum  at  Mississippi  River  ports,  as  measured  by  in¬ 
spections  for  export,  accounted  for  half  the  52.8  million  bush- 
els-per-month  r^uction  in  grain  exports  from  1992/93.  Com 
exports  through  Pacific  Coast  Ports  fell  4.6  million  bushels 
per  month  from  the  prior  year  and  soybeans  declined  4.3 
million  bushels  pa  month.  Shipments  of  cwn  and  soybeans 
to  these  ports  rqiiesent  long  haul  rail  traffic  and  reductions 
in  volume  free  a  disprqxirtionate  number  of  rail  car  days  for 
other  uses. 

Preliminary  indications  are  that  rail  shipments  fell  further 
during  May  to  near  22,500  cars  per  week,  9  percent  below 
May  1993.  June  wheat  harvest  is  expected  to  increase  tail 
shipments  somewhat,  but  carloadings  are  expected  to  remain 
below  1992/93. 

During  February,  imports  of  Canadian  grains  and  oilseeds 
rose  slightly  to  the  equivalent  of  1,560  rail  cars  pa  wedc. 
While  representing  a  17  percent  increase  over  January,  this 
volume  is  25  percent  below  December  1993. 

Barge  shipments  on  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  Rivers  re¬ 
mained  lackluster  over  the  8  month  period,  averaging  2.7 
million  tons,  the  same  as  September  to  April  1992/93.  In 
March,  barge  volume  was  2.4  million  tons,  20  percent  below 
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Figure  18 
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Figure  19 

Rail  Rata  Indax  for  Grain 

%  of  December  1 984 


Figure  20 

Rivar  Stagaa  at  St.  Louia 

Feet 


Measured  at  flood  gauge. 

March  1993.  Fw  April,  shipments  amounted  to  2.9  million 
tons,  16  percent  above  April  1993,  but  26  percent  below  the 
1981/82-1992y93  average. 

Barge  shipments  of  grain  and  oilseeds  are  now  estimated  to 
remain  below  1993  for  the  rest  oS  the  season.  Preliminary 
data  fcx  Lock  and  Elam  27  show  volume  down  IS  percent 
from  April.  Grain  traffic  on  the  Ohio  river  is  estimated  down 
48  percent  from  the  prior  month. 

Rail  Car  Supply  Up  From  1993 

In  May  1994,  255,395  covoed-hoppo’  cars  (each  holding 
4,0(X)  cubic  feet  or  more)  woe  avail^le  for  sovice,  2  poeent 
above  May  1993.  Most  of  the  increase  results  from  an  addi¬ 
tional  4,800  cars  in  the  railroad  controlled  fleet  Many  of 
these  new  cars  can  hold  111  tons  of  grain,  11  pocent  more 
than  the  jumbo  covered-hopper  car.  Both  the  Burlington 
Northern  and  Union  Pacific  railroads  iqxxtedly  plan  to  re¬ 
place  damaged  and  wornout  hopper  cars  with  the  larger  noodel. 

Rail  Ratas  Up  Slightly,  Projactad  To  Hold  Staady 

Rail  rales  for  grain  have  risen  slightly  since  Septonba  1993. 
In  April,  the  Bureau  of  Udxx  Statistics’  rail  rate  index  fix 
grain  was  up  nearly  1  percent  over  September  1993.  Sq>- 
tember  to  Marcb  1993^  avoaged  ak^t  2  pncent  above 
the  same  months  of  1992/93. 


Figure  21 

Rivar  Stagas  at  Sioux  City 

Feel 


Rgure  22 

Rivar  Stagaa  at  Kansas  City 

Feel 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  ordoed  a  1.7  per¬ 
cent  decrease  in  the  Rail  Cost  Adjustment  Factor  for  the 
second  quarter  of  1994.  This  is  not  expected  to  cause  rates 
to  fall,  but  indicates  the  absence  of  upward  pressures  on  rail 
rates. 

Mississippi  Rivar  Conditions 

During  January-May  1994,  water  levels  at  St  Louis  have 
remained  well  below  the  prior  year,  but  above  the  1944-88 
average.  In  April,  the  rivo'  rose  seasonally,  averaging  22.4 
feet  at  the  flo^  gauge,  23  percent  above  March.  Afxil’s 
average  was  15  percent  above  the  19944-88  avoage,  but  28 
percmt  below  Aixil  1993.  Although  the  rivo-  remains  high, 
averaging  27.0  feet  at  mid-May,  there  are  no  indications  that 
last  years*  flood  condition  will  return. 

Missouri  Rivar  Conditions 

Navigation  conditions  on  the  Missouri  River  are  expected  to 
be  iKxmal  for  the  first  time  since  1986.  The  river  is  now 
expected  to  remain  open  for  navigation  through  November 
19^.  The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  anticipates  water 
flows  will  continue  at  the  "full  service"  level  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  "Full  sovice"  flows  vary  among  locations  frmn 
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Figura23 

Avwrag*  DIm*!  FimI  Prices 

Vgrton 


Source:  Interitaie  Conmeroe  CorntriMian. 


31,000  cubic  feet  per  second  at  Sioux  City,  lA,  to  41,000 
cubic  feet  per  seco^  at  Kansas  City,  MO. 


Tbe  Coq)s  has  proposed  sboitening  future  navigation  seasons 
by  1  month  so  as  to  rad  on  Septraibra  30.  Ibis  would  pomit 
higher  flows  in  the  spring,  more  closely  approximating  a 
natural  pattern. 

The  proposal  cannot  be  implemented  before  1996.  Tbe  plan 
will  be  formally  released  in  mid- July  for  public  comment  as 
part  of  a  draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS).  A 
4-montb  comment  period  will  follow  and  a  final  EIS  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  release  in  December  1995. 

Fu9l  Pric0s  Stabilize 

Diesel  fuel  prices  in  March  averaged  $1,156  per  gallon,  up 
fractionally  frmn  March  1993.  Preliminary  data  for  May 
show  a  price  of  $1.14  per  gallon.  Fuel  costs  of  planting  and 
harvest  during  the  next  several  months  are  expected  to  be  no 
higher  than  last  year. 
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World  Coarse  Grain  Outlook 


Global  Coarse  Grain  Production  Projected  To  Increase 
8  Percent  in  1994/95,  Primarily  Due  to  U.S.  Gains. 

Foreign  production  projected  to  remain  iarge,  near  the  record  high 
forecast  for  1993/94.  Higher  giobai  consumption  is  aiso  expected. 


After  declining  in  1993/94,  global  supplies  of  coarse  grains 
are  projected  to  rise  1.8  pmxnt  in  19^/95  on  the  strraigth 
of  higher  production.  World  production  of  coarse  grains  is 
{Mcgected  at  846  million  tons,  compared  with  785  million 
forecast  in  1993/94.  This  would  be  the  second  highest  after 
1992/93.  With  foreign  production  expected  to  decline 
slightly,  gains  in  the  United  States  will  account  fw  most  of 
the  increase  in  world  production. 

Global  consumption  of  coarse  grains  is  projected  to  increase 
nearly  15  million  tons  to  a  record  843  million,  surpassing  the 
previous  high  reached  in  1992/93.  As  with  production,  the 
largest  consumption  gains  are  expected  to  occur  in  the  United 
States.  Global  ending  stodcs  are  projected  to  increase  slightly 
as  a  decline  in  foreign  stocks  is  more  then  offset  by  a  U.S. 
increase.  The  ratio  of  ending  stocks  to  use  is  projected  at  15 
percent  in  1994/95,  about  equal  to  1993/94.  This  assessment 
is  based  on  USDA’s  initial  projections  for  1994/95.  With 
several  months  renaming  in  the  current  season,  changes  in 
1993/94  forecasts  are  still  possible. 

Foreign  Production  Expected  To  Remain  High 

The  outlook  for  foreign  coarse  grain  crops  is  relatively  stable, 
with  output  projected  at  597  million  tons,  down  just  over  1 
million  tons  from  the  record  high  forecast  for  1993/94.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  com,  which  accounts  for  the  largest  share  of  foreign 
coarse  grains,  is  projected  to  grow  slightly  and  achieve  a 
second  consecutive  record. 

A  slight  decline  is  projected  in  foreign  coarse  grain  area  in 
1994/95,  consistent  with  the  downward  trend  that  started  in 
the  early  1980’s.  The  loss  of  foreign  acreage  has  been  more 

Figure  24 

Foreign  Coars*  Grains  Araa  and  Yiakla 

MHIion  hectares  Tons/hectare 


1980/81  83/84  86/87  89/90  92/93 

Forecast  for  1993/94  arxf  1994/95. 


Tabic  4--Fore1gn  coarse  grain  production:  Major  countries 
and  regions,  1991/92-1994/9S 


Itee 

1991/92 

1992/93 

1993/94 

1994/95 

1/ 

2/ 

Million 

tons 

China 

112.3 

108.4 

116.0 

118.4 

Fonaer  Sovitt  Union 

80.4 

95.2 

92.4 

92.2 

EU-12 

89.7 

82.4 

82.9 

82.9 

Eastern  Europe 

64.7 

41.9 

44.0 

47.6 

India 

26.3 

37.2 

33.7 

32.5 

Brazil 

31.4 

28.7 

29.7 

28.8 

Canada 

21.8 

19.5 

24.2 

22.2 

Mexi  CO 

17.6 

19.9 

19.6 

19.2 

Argentina 

Other  Western  Europe 

14.5 

14.2 

14.4 

14.1 

12.5 

9.4 

11.4 

11.2 

Turkey 

9.6 

9.1 

10.3 

9.7 

South  Africa 

3.4 

10.3 

14.3 

9.7 

Australia 

8.0 

8.3 

9.6 

8.3 

N1  gerl  a 

8.1 

8.1 

8.4 

8.4 

Thai  land 

3.8 

3.6 

3.1 

3.5 

Others 

80.4 

86.3 

83.8 

88.0 

Total 

584.5 

582.6 

597.9 

596.5 

1/  Prell.lnary.  2/  Projected. 


than  outweighed  by  growth  in  yields,  however.  Over  the  last 
two  decades,  foreign  yields  have  been  increasing  by  1.7  per¬ 
cent  per  year.  In  1994^5,  average  foreign  yields  are  projected 
unchanged  from  the  record  high  estimated  for  1993/94. 

Because  1993/94  growing  conditions  were  generally  favor¬ 
able  fcv  much  of  the  world,  initial  projections  for  individual 
countries  and  regions  show  few  significant  increases.  The 
largest  gain  is  projected  in  Eastern  Europe,  where  drought 
contributed  to  poor  crops  in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  in  1993/94. 
A  return  to  nonnal  weather  is  likely  to  boost  yields,  despite 
reports  of  continued  cutbacks  in  ii^iut  use  throughout  the 
region.  Reflecting  the  sharp  upward  trend  of  recent  years, 
production  m  China  is  prcgected  to  rise  to  another  record  in 
1994/95,  based  on  small  increases  in  area  and  yields. 

The  largest  single  production  decline  is  expected  in  Russia 
because  of  a  marked  decline  in  rye.  Farmo^  sharply  reduced 
rye  area,  rqiparently  reacting  to  an  oversupply,  and  seemingly 
an  indication  that  market  signals  may  be  starting  to  take  effect 
in  Russia.  Little  change  is  expected  in  Russia’s  barley  pro¬ 
duction,  while  com  output  is  projected  to  rise.  For  the  former 
Soviet  Union  (FSU)  region  as  a  whole,  coarse  grain  produc¬ 
tion  is  projected  to  decline  only  marginally  from  1993/94, 
with  a  sizeable  increase  in  barley  projected  for  Kazakhstan. 

Coarse  grain  production  is  also  expected  to  drop  in  some 
exporting  countries  in  1994/95.  In  South  Africa,  normal 
weather  implies  lower  com  yields  after  exceptionally  good 
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weather  led  to  record  yields  in  1993.  In  addition,  farmers  are 
expected  to  cut  com  plantings.  In  both  Australia  and  Canada, 
output  is  projected  to  fall  with  a  return  to  average  yields  and 
reduced  area  atta  above-average  rainfall  resulted  in  record 
yields  in  1993/94.  Australian  farmers  are  expected  to  plant 
less  barley  in  1994/95  and  more  wheat,  while  in  Canada, 
barley  area  is  projected  to  fall  as  canola  and  durum  wheat 
plantings  increase. 

In  Argentina,  little  change  is  initially  projected  in  area  and 
production,  but  prospects  will  mainly  depend  on  market  con¬ 
ditions  for  coarse  grains  and  oilseeds  later  in  the  year,  closer 
to  Argentina’s  planting  period. 

In  the  European  Union  (EU),  formerly  called  the  European 
Community,  coarse  grain  production  is  expected  to  be  equal 
to  the  previous  year.  Acreage  is  forecast  to  be  up  slightly 
because  of  an  increase  in  Spain,  but  largely  unchanged  in  the 
rest  of  the  EU.  In  1993/94,  despite  a  large  cutback  in  area 
because  of  the  new  set-aside  program,  and  lower  sui^rt 
prices  under  the  CAP  reform,  EU  production  increased 
slightly  due  to  higher  yields.  A  rebound  in  Spain’s  yields 
from  the  1992  drought  was  largely  responsible. 

In  Mexico,  production  is  expected  to  decline  modestly  in 
1994/95,  but  rranain  relatively  high.  Although  the  new  Pro- 
campo  policies  include  plaimed  cuts  in  very  high  domestic 
support  prices  ftM*  com  to  near  international  levels  by  1995, 
the  1994  reduction  was  small.  Thus,  the  area  response  is 
expected  to  be  limited,  with  a  slight  decline  in  com  and  snrall 
increase  in  sorghum  injected. 

Fonign  Consumption  Forecast  Up 

Ftveign  coarse  grain  use  is  projected  to  rise  nearly  1  percent 
in  1994/95  to  644  million  tons,  exceeding  the  previous  record 
of  641  million  readied  in  1989/90.  This  would  be  the  third 
consecutive  yearly  increase,  despite  further  declines  expected 
in  FSU  consumption.  If  the  FSU  is  excluded,  the  prospective 
increase  in  foreign  use  is  1.6  percent  The  projected  increase 
reflects  a  number  of  factors  such  as  improv^  macroeconomic 
conditions,  less  feeding  of  wheat  improved  coarse  grain  sup¬ 
plies  in  some  countries,  and  policy  adjustments. 

Economic  growth  prospects  are  generally  forecast  to  improve 
fm*  most  of  the  wwld  in  1994,  contributing  to  higher  demand 
fM-  feed  grains  in  many  countries.  Although  the  rsqiid  growth 
in  GIK*  in  China  is  ftvecast  to  slow  slightly  in  1994,  it  is 
likely  to  remain  the  highest  in  the  world,  fueling  continued 
large  gains  in  coarse  grain  use  there.  In  contrast,  negative 
economic  growth  is  fcwecast  to  continue  most  of  the  countries 
in  the  FSU  region,  where  the  livestock  sector  and  demand  for 
meat  and  livestock  products  is  projected  to  shrink  further  in 
1994/95.  De^ite  slightly  better  economic  prospects,  Jean’s 
coarse  grain  consumption  is  projected  to  stay  flat  in  1994/95. 
While  industrial  use  of  coarse  grains  is  forecast  higher,  pres- 


Figure  25 

Foraign  Coarsa  Grains  Production  and  Consumption 

Milion  tons 


sure  from  imports  of  meat  and  poultry  will  likely  prevent 
gains  in  feed  use. 

Significant  gains  are  also  projected  in  Eastern  Europe’s  coarse 
grain  use  in  1994/95.  While  this  primarily  reflects  expecta¬ 
tions  of  bigger  crops,  positive  economic  growth  should  also 
contribute  to  consumption  gains.  For  the  region,  GDP  growth 
is  expected  to  strengthen  in  1994  after  rising  1  percent  in 
1993,  the  first  positive  growth  since  the  late  1980’ s. 

Foreign  feeding  of  wheat  is  projected  to  drt^  about  5  percent 
in  1994/95,  largely  due  to  the  assumption  of  normal  weather 
which  will  reduce  the  availability  of  damaged  wheat  This 
will  mean  less  feeding  in  wheat  growing  countries  such  as 
Canada  and  a  modest  reduction  in  imports  of  wheat  for  feed 
in  countries  such  as  South  KcMca.  However,  wheat  prices  are 
expected  to  stay  low  because  of  weak  world  demand,  large 
carryover  sui^lies  of  low  quality  wheat  in  Canada,  and  large 
supplies  of  milling  quality,  but  relatively  low  protein,  wheat 
in  Australia. 

In  the  EU,  further  price  reductions  under  CAP  reform  are 
expected  to  mean  some  additional  increases  in  coarse  grain 
fe^  use  in  1994/95.  Because  of  a  marked  decline  in  grain 
prices  in  1993/94,  EU  coarse  grain  feed  use  in  1993/94  is 
forecast  up  6  percent,  even  though  feeding  of  wheat  is  also 
forecast  up  around  20  percent  due  to  an  unusually  poor  quality 
crop  and  even  lower  prices.  These  gains  are  coming  at  the 
expense  of  protein  meals,  protein  crops,  and  nongrain  feeds. 
However,  the  magnitude  of  these  current  adjustments  is  not 
entirely  clear  yet  and  future  adjustments  are  difficult  to  gauge 
given  the  rather  fluid  situation  in  the  EU  feed  market  Prices 
for  many  competing  nongrain  feeds  are  likely  to  decline  in 
tandem  with  grain  prices  and  remain  competitive  in  many 
areas  of  the  EU.  For  example,  between  September  1993  and 
March  1994,  the  average  unit  export  value  of  U.S.  com  gluten 
feed  and  meal  exports  to  the  EU  declined  12  percent  from  the 
corresponding  period  a  year  earlier  while  the  volume  in¬ 
creased  slightly. 
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World  Coarse  Grain  Trade  Expected  To  Remain 
Weak  in  1994/95 

Gains  in  corn  likely  to  be  offset  by  declines  in  barley  and  oats  trade. 

U.S.  exports  to  increase  modestly  and  increase  market  share. 


U.S.  Exports  To  Improve  But  Market  Share 
To  Stay  Weak 

Global  trade  in  coarse  grains  is  projected  to  slide  about 
200,000  tons  in  1994/95  to  83  million  tons,  very  weak  by 
historical  standards.^  An  increase  in  com  trade  is  expected 
to  be  slightly  outweighed  by  declines  in  barley,  sorghum,  oats, 
and  lye  trade.  In  1994/95,  trade  in  feed  wheat  is  likely  to 
slacken  but  remain  relatively  strong.  However,  the  outlook 
f(M’  coarse  grain  trade  will  remain  poor  because  of  other 
factors,  including  large  crops  in  many  importing  countries, 
continued  declines  in  FSU  consumption  and  imports,  and  a 
decline  in  imports  by  U.S.,  which  have  been  unusually  large 
in  1993/94. 

The  U.S.  export  performance  in  1993/94  is  turning  out  to  be 
the  worst  since  the  mid- 1980’s,  with  coarse  grain  exports 
forecast  at  just  37.1  million  tons.  The  sharp  cutback  in  com 
shipments,  forecast  down  more  than  10  million  tons,  with 
lesser  reductions  in  sorghum  and  barley,  will  result  in  a  world 
market  share  of  45  percent.  In  the  previous  5  years,  this  share 
avoaged  60  percent 

In  1994/95,  the  outlook  is  for  some  improvement  but  gains 
will  be  held  in  check  by  weak  import  demand  and  continued 
strong  export  competition.  U.S.  coarse  grain  exports  are 
projected  at  39.9  million  tons,  due  to  higher  com  sales.  This 
would  result  in  a  maiket  share  of  48  percent 

Corn  Trade  Projected  Up  From  7993/94  Low 

In  1993/94,  global  trade  in  com  is  forecast  at  55.1  million 
tons,  down  10  percent  from  a  year  earlier  and  the  lowest  since 

*  All  trade  years  r^erred  to  in  this  section  are  October-September  and  exclude 
intra-EU  trade  unless  otherwise  specified. 
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1986/87.  Critical  elements  underlying  the  drop  in  imports 
are  a  recovery  in  com  production  in  Souths  Africa  and 
Canada,  and  another  fall  in  FSU  imports.  Compared  to  the 
year  before,  export  prices  of  com  have  been  up  considerably 
due  to  the  short  U.S.  com  crop.  However,  since  peaking  in 
January,  com  prices  have  been  moving  down  with  little,  if 
any,  discernible  gains  in  import  buying.  With  a  rebound  in 
the  U.S.  crop  forecast,  buyers,  who  can,  will  probably  wait 
longer  for  further  price  declines  before  buying. 

In  1994/95,  trade  is  projected  to  be  up  5  percent  to  57.7  million 
tons.  The  biggest  gain  in  imports  is  expected  in  Mexico,  up 
1.5  million  tons,  reflecting  duty-free  imports  under  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NA^A).  Mexico’s  com 
imports  have  been  low  in  recent  months  as  it  works  down 
large  domestic  stocks.  For  the  1994  calendar  year,  the  first 
year  of  NAFTA,  Mexico  is  forecast  to  take  the  full  2.5  mil¬ 
lion-ton  duty-firee  quota.  Some  of  this  is  likely  to  fall  in  the 
1993/94  U.S.  crop  year  and  the  balance  in  1994/95,  along 
with  some  of  Mexico’s  calendar  1995  duty-free  quota,  which 
will  increase  to  2.7  million  tons. 

Prospective  changes  in  com  imports  elsewhere  are  relatively 
small  in  1994/95.  South  Korea  is  projected  to  take  500,000 
tons  more  com  at  the  expense  of  fe^  wheat  Brazil’s  imports 
are  also  projected  up  500,000  tons,  assuming  a  lower  com 
harvest  and  continued  strong  growth  in  demand.  The  largest 
decline  in  imports  is  projected  in  the  FSU,  down  1.2  million 
tons. 

Barley  Trade  Up  In  1993/94 

In  1993/94,  world  barley  trade  is  forecast  to  rise  15  percent 
to  16.9  million  tons.  The  biggest  factor  behind  this  increase 
is  unusually  large  barley  imports  by  the  United  States,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  sharp  rise  in  imports  by  Saudi  Arabia  In  addition. 
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Table  5— World  coarse 

grain  trade 

:  Maj 

or  exporters 

and 

Inporters, 

by  connodlty 

,  1991 

/92-19  94/95 

1/ 

I  ten 

1991/92  1  992/93 

1993/94 

1994/95 

2/ 

3/ 

Million  netric  tons 

CORN 

Exporters: 

U.S. 

40.6 

41.8 

31.0 

34.0 

Argenti  na 

S.9 

4.8 

5.5 

5.3 

China 

9.3 

11.9 

12.0 

12.0 

Thailand 

0.5 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

South  Africa 

0.8 

0.0 

3.0 

3.5 

Others 

4.8 

2.7 

3.5 

2.9 

Total 

61.8 

61.4 

55.1 

57.7 

Inporte  rs: 

Japan 

16.5 

16.8 

16.7 

16.8 

Forner  USSR 

10.4 

6.4 

4.4 

3.1 

EC- 12 

1.8 

1.6 

2.0 

2.0 

Korea,  Rep. 

6.2 

6.5 

5.5 

6.0 

Taiwan 

5.3 

5.6 

5.4 

5.5 

Mexico 

1.1 

0.4 

1.5 

3.0 

China 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Eastern  Europe 

0.1 

1.6 

0.8 

0.6 

Brazil 

0.5 

1.2 

1.0 

1.5 

Egypt 

1.4 

1.7 

1.5 

1.8 

Others 

18.7 

19.6 

16.3 

17.4 

Total 

61.8 

61.4 

55.1 

57.7 

SORGHUM 

Exporters: 

l.S. 

7.5 

6.6 

4.5 

4.5 

Argenti  na 

1.3 

0.9 

1.4 

1.1 

Austral  la 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

Others 

0.4 

1.0 

0.8 

0.6 

Total 

9.4 

8.7 

7.0 

6.6 

Inporters: 

Japan 

3.2 

3.1 

3.0 

3.0 

Mexico 

5.0 

4.0 

2.8 

2.2 

Taiwan 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Venezuela 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Israel 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

Forner  USSR 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Others 

0.9 

1.4 

0.9 

1.1 

Total 

9.4 

8.7 

7.0 

6.6 

BARLEY 

Exporters: 

EC- 12 

8.3 

5.8 

6.5 

6.0 

Canada 

3.5 

2.9 

4.2 

3.3 

Austral  la 

2.0 

2.2 

2.7 

2.2 

U.S. 

2.1 

1.6 

1.5 

1.3 

Others 

2.9 

2.3 

2.0 

2.7 

Total 

18.8 

14.7 

16.9 

15.5 

Inporters: 

Saudi  Arabia 

6.5 

4.0 

5.0 

5.0 

Forner  USSR 

5.3 

2.6 

1.2 

1.0 

Eastern  Europe 

0.2 

1.3 

1.9 

1.5 

Japan 

1.5 

1.7 

1.5 

1.6 

Others 

5.2 

5.2 

7.3 

6.5 

Total 

18.8 

14.7 

16.9 

15.5 

COARSE  GRAINS 

TOTAL  TRADE 

93.8 

88.8 

83.2 

83.0 

1/  October-Septenber  year,  excludes  Intra-EC  trade, 
significant  gains  are  forecast  in  Eastern  Europe,  North  Africa, 
and  Israel.  However,  these  gains  are  being  tempered  by 
another  drop  in  imports  by  the  FSU,  forecast  down  more  than 
SO  percent 

In  contrast  to  ami  and  sorghum,  international  prices  for  feed 
barley  have  been  very  low  in  1993/94,  with  some  sales  re¬ 
ported  around  $65  to  $70  per  ton.  However,  this  led  only  a 
few  importos,  such  as  Israel,  to  switch  significantly  into 
bailey  fitxn  corn.  Qnnpetition  from  cheap  feed  whe^  was 


one  reason.  Many  importers,  for  example  those  in  North 
Africa,  have  increased  barley  purchases  mainly  in  response 
to  domestic  shortfalls  and  a  traditional  preference  for  bailey. 
In  the  case  of  Saudi  Arabia,  barley  demand  is  independent  of 
omi,  because  com  is  mainly  used  for  poultry  and  barley  for 
other  animals. 

The  dramatic  increase  in  U.S.  barley  purchases  is  unique, 
caused  by  short  supplies  of  com  as  well  as  barley,  including 
malting  barley.  U.S.  imports,  virtually  all  from  Canada,  have 
also  been  stimulated  by  a  weak  Can^ian  dollar.  While  the 
geogr^ihic  proximity  of  Canada  is  another  factor  facilitating 
this  trade,  thoe  are  also  claims  that  Canada  subsidizes  trans- 
pCMt  costs.  However,  the  virtual  disappearance  from  the  mar¬ 
ket  of  the  FSU,  formerly  a  nugor  d^tination  for  Canada’s 
barley  exports,  is  likely  to  keep  ^temative  cash  markets  such 
as  the  United  States  very  attractive  to  Canada. 

Barley  Market  To  Shrink  in  1994/95 

World  bailey  trade  is  projected  to  decline  8  percent  in  1994/95 
in  the  face  of  lower  demand  by  the  Unit^  States,  Eastern 
Europe,  Morocco,  and  the  FSU.  For  the  most  part,  each  of 
these  countries  or  regions  is  expected  to  take  less  barley 
because  of  improved  domestic  sui^lies.  In  the  United  States, 
a  rebound  in  com  supplies  will  also  reduce  interest  in  barley 
imports.^  In  the  FSU,  shrinking  feed  use  is  also  likely  to 
reduce  barley  imports. 

Despite  sane  gains  in  local  production  of  barley,  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia’s  imports  are  projected  to  be  steady  in  1994/95  at  5  million 
tons  bet^se  of  apparent  tight  stocks.  Saudi  Arabia  has  begun 
to  reduce  irrigate  area  and  production  of  wheat,  which  it 
exports  using  large  subsidies,  while  encouraging  more  bailey, 
for  which  it  is  the  world’s  largest  importer.  However,  budg¬ 
etary  concons  and  water  conservation  efforts  may  restrict 
future  expansion  of  production. 

Litrie  Change  in  Sorghum  Market  Seen  in  1994/95 

Global  trade  in  sorghum  is  forecast  down  20  percent  in 
1993/94,  primarily  because  of  lower  demand  by  Mexico.  The 
contraction  in  the  market  is  also  related  to  tighter  exportable 
U.S.  supplies.  Imports  by  Mexico  are  forecast  down  30 
percent,  reflecting  a  dramatic  increase  in  com  feeding  as  it 
works  down  large  domestic  com  supplies.  Com  is  expected 
to  surpass  sorghum  as  the  chief  fe^  grain  in  Mexico  in 
1993/^.  Imports  by  Japan,  the  other  m^or  saghum  buyer, 
are  forecast  to  drq>  slightly.  Other  importers,  including  Tur¬ 
key,  are  also  expected  to  t^e  less  sorghum. 

In  1994/95,  sorghum  trade  is  projected  to  fall  another  6  per¬ 
cent,  again  largely  due  to  events  in  Mexico,  where  com  is 
expected  to  make  further  inroads  in  the  sorghum  market. 
Imports  by  Japan  are  projected  to  be  flat,  while  changes  in 
other  countries’  imports  are  also  projected  to  be  minor. 


^  Projected  1994/95  U.S.  barley  imports  do  not  reflect  any  restrictions  on 
U.S.  grain  imports  as  a  result  of  U.S.  action  under  Article  28  of  GATT  or 
any  other  actions. 
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Lowvr  U.S.  Demand  To  Pull  Down  Oats  Trade 


World  oats  trade  in  1993/94  is  forecast  up  more  than  40 
percent,  to  2.5  million  tons,  from  the  previous  year  on  the 
strength  of  record  imports  by  the  United  States,  the  major 
world  import^’.  Canada  is  accounting  for  an  above-average 
share  of  U.S.  imprMts  in  1993/94,  largely  because  of  low 
Scandinavian  supplies  early  in  the  year. 

Oats  trade  in  1994/95  is  projected  to  decline  by  a  third  to  1.7 
million  tons  in  anticipation  of  a  bigger  and  better-quality  U.S. 
cn^.  Canada  is  likely  to  remain  the  largest  U.S.  supplier  in 
19^/95,  but  face  inoeasing  competition  from  Sw^en  and 
Finland. 

There  is  an  elonent  of  extra  uncertainty  in  the  year  ahead, 
however,  beyond  typical  weather  and  quality  concerns,  be¬ 
cause  of  future  developments  affecting  Sweden  and  Finland. 
Both  will  join  the  EU  sometime  in  1995,  assuming  voters  in 
each  country  approve  the  accession.  It  is  ironic  that  these 
countries,  along  with  Norway  and  Austria,  provide  even 
higho:  support  to  agriculture  than  the  EU.  Therefore  they 
must  reduce  agricultural  spending  to  become  compatible  with 
the  EU  policy  regime. 

Because  the  EU  has  no  export  restitution  system  in  place  for 
oats,  future  export  policy  is  not  fully  known.  USDA  projects 
1994/95  exports  by  Finland  at  350,000  tons  and  by  Sweden 
at  250,000  tons,  down  36  percent  and  17  percent,  respectively. 
This  is  in  line  with  lower  import  demand,  and  assumes  export 
subsidies  are  provided  as  in  the  past.  Exportable  supplies  are 
expected  to  remain  adequate.  Oats  acreage  in  both  countries 
is  forecast  up  slightly,  but  production  to  change  little  with 
lower  yields. 

Competitor  Exports  Expected  To  Slip  in  1994/95 

Coarse  grain  exports  by  other  suppliers  have  surged  in 
1993/94.  This  is  particularly  evident  in  com  as  non-U.S. 
exports  are  forecast  up  23  percent  to  a  record  24  million  tons. 
While  com  exports  from  China  remain  very  high.  South  Africa 
with  its  bumper  crop  will  account  for  the  biggest  year-to-year 
gain,  followed  by  the  EU.  Foreign  exports  of  sorghum  are 
also  expected  higher  in  1993/94.  Gains  by  Argentina,  China, 
Australia,  and  India,  making  rare  exports,  are  likely  to  out¬ 


weigh  a  reduction  in  expmts  by  Sudan.  Although  area  fell 
to  the  lowest  point  in  many  years,  better  growing  conditions 
have  boosted  Argentina’s  sorghum  crcq),  allowing  more  ex¬ 
ports. 

Australia  harvested  a  record  barley  crc^  in  1993/94  and  ex¬ 
ports  are  forecast  to  rise  23  percent  to  the  second  highest  ever. 
A  significant  portion  of  these  expmts  is  malting  barley.  Can¬ 
ada  is  expect^  to  raise  exports  by  45  percent  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  because  of  the  huge  jump  in  shipments  to  the 
United  States.  While  Canada’s  exports  to  other  countries  are 
expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier,  transptHtation 
problems  may  alter  this  forecast  ^  barley  exports  are  also 
forecast  up  in  1993/94,  as  the  EU  has  pidc^  up  much  of  the 
increase  in  Saudi  purchases. 

In  1994/95,  competitor  coarse  grain  exports  are  projected 
down  moderately  in  total.  Com  export  are  expected  to 
change  the  least  because  of  the  relative  certainty  of  another 
big  year  for  South  Africa.  Even  with  a  rettim  to  a  lower  and 
more  typical  ofop.  South  Africa’s  carryover  supplies  frmn  its 
bumper  1993  crop  will  support  large  exports,  projected  up  17 
percent  Despite  rapid  increases  in  domestic  demand,  China’s 
com  exports  are  projected  to  stay  reoml  high,  equal  to 
1993/94,  based  on  a  larger  crop. 

EU  com  exports  are  expected  to  slip  25  po'cent  from  the  high 
of  1993/94,  in  large  part  because  lowo^  export  prices  imply 
higher  subsidies.  However,  this  is  offset  by  an  increase  in 
projected  com  exports  by  Hungary  due  to  a  larger  crop. 
Argentina’s  exports  are  expected  to  fall  slightly,  but  prospects 
will  be  largely  shaped  by  the  progress  of  the  U.S.  crop  this 
summer. 

Lower  prospective  barley  trade  in  1994/95  will  likely  result 
in  lower  exports  by  all  the  nuqor  foreign  suppliers.  Australia’s 
bailey  supplies  will  be  down,  limiting  exports.  Fot  Canada 
and  the  EU,  supplies  are  also  expected  to  shrink  but  ronain 
relatively  high,  and  lower  exports  are  projected  on  the  basis 
of  demand  factors.  Competitor  sorghum  exports  are  projected 
down  17  percent  in  1994195.  Despite  the  likelihood  that 
Australia  will  export  more  because  normal  weather  would 
result  in  a  larger  crq),  prospects  for  Argentina’s  sorghum 
sector  are  lackluster  and  exports  are  projected  to  decline. 
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Appendx  table  2--Fore1gn  coarse  grains:  Supply  and  disappearance.  1982/83-1994/95  1/ 


Year 

Beginning 

stocks 

Production 

Feed 

Total 

d1  sappea  ranee 

Imports 

Adjusted 
Imports  2/ 

Endl  ng 
stocks 

Million 

metric  tons 

Corn: 

1982/83 

44.6 

230.6 

175.7 

281.5 

72.9 

63.3 

39.9 

1983/84 

39.9 

241.8 

169.5 

288.9 

64.2 

61.1 

40.7 

1984/85 

40.7 

263.4 

185.6 

302.6 

72.5 

66.5 

48.5 

1985/86 

48.5 

253.1 

186.4 

290.2 

61.6 

54.2 

42.3 

1986/87 

42.3 

266.3 

194.1 

307.7 

59.6 

56.6 

38.8 

1987/88 

38.8 

269.3 

200.1 

313.7 

63.0 

56.6 

40.4 

1988/89 

40.4 

275.4 

211.2 

326.8 

74.1 

65.4 

40.3 

1989/90 

40.3 

269.3 

214.. •» 

331.3 

81.5 

74.4 

38.4 

1990/91 

38.4 

276.3 

196.1 

317.0 

61.7 

58.8 

41.5 

1991/92 

41.5 

297.0 

210.3 

324.6 

73.3 

61.4 

53.7 

1992/93 

53.7 

289.9 

207.2 

333.3 

64.1 

61.2 

52.3 

1993/94  3/ 

52.3 

304.6 

216.1 

339.9 

61.5 

54.7 

47.6 

1994/95  4/ 

47.6 

305.7 

225.4 

346.1 

63.9 

57.6 

41.4 

Sorghum: 

1982/83 

7.5 

43.9 

25.0 

50.5 

12.3 

11.6 

6.2 

1983/84 

6.2 

46.1 

25.5 

52.0 

13.0 

13.0 

6.6 

1984/85 

6.6 

43.8 

25.8 

51.8 

12.8 

13.1 

6.1 

1985/86 

6.1 

41.7 

24.5 

47.2 

9.6 

8.8 

5.0 

1986/87 

5.0 

40.4 

22.9 

46.2 

7.9 

7.8 

4.3 

1987/88 

4.3 

37.8 

22.3 

45.0 

8.6 

8.3 

3.0 

1988/89 

3.0 

39.8 

23.1 

45.9 

11.0 

10.6 

4.8 

1989/90 

4.8 

39.6 

21.7 

47.4 

9.2 

9.0 

4.7 

1990/91 

4.7 

38.4 

21.1 

45.0 

8.0 

7.8 

4.0 

1991/92 

4.0 

36.7 

22.2 

43.5 

9.8 

9.4 

4.6 

1992/93 

4.6 

42.1 

21.9 

48.6 

8.6 

8.7 

5.1 

1993/94  3/ 

5.1 

40.3 

20.5 

46.7 

7.0 

7.0 

3.2 

1994/95  4/ 

3.2 

39.5 

21.2 

45.2 

6.4 

6.6 

1.9 

Barley: 

1982/83 

13.6 

150.0 

108.4 

147.1 

17.2 

13.1 

17.2 

1983/84 

17.2 

147.2 

115.9 

154.2 

20.2 

16.4 

12.0 

1984/85 

12.0 

157.4 

115.9 

152.4 

22.9 

17.9 

18.4 

1985/86 

18.4 

159.9 

120.5 

156.3 

22.1 

18.2 

22.3 

1986/87 

22.3 

163.5 

125.8 

162.6 

24.1 

18.4 

26.0 

1987/88 

26.0 

162.5 

124.6 

166.1 

23.7 

15.7 

24.8 

1988/89 

24.8 

156.5 

116.4 

155.6 

21.2 

15.6 

27.2 

1989/90 

27.2 

156.0 

120.7 

159.4 

21.9 

17.5 

25.3 

1990/91 

25.3 

168.8 

143.3 

166.7 

22.9 

18.2 

28.9 

1991/92 

28.9 

159.0 

114.4 

159.8 

22.7 

18.3 

29.6 

1992/93 

29.6 

155.3 

110.7 

153.8 

19.6 

14.5 

32.5 

1993/94  3/ 

32.5 

158.7 

112.7 

158.3 

20.1 

15.4 

33.2 

1994/95  4/ 

33.2 

159.4 

114.5 

160.5 

19.3 

14.7 

32.5 

Total  coarse 
1982/83 

grains:  5/ 

73.1 

524.5 

359.1 

576.2 

103.7 

89.3 

73.6 

1983/84 

73.6 

540.4 

366.6 

598.3 

99.0 

92.5 

71.2 

1984/85 

71.2 

568.2 

379.3 

608.1 

110.8 

99.3 

86.7 

1985/86 

86.7 

557.5 

387.7 

597.2 

95.1 

81.8 

82.3 

1986/87 

82.3 

570.3 

395.4 

615.2 

93.3 

82.2 

82.6 

1987/88 

82.6 

567.3 

403.7 

622.8 

97.1 

87.1 

80.9 

1988/89 

80.9 

571.4 

403.9 

627.3 

108.1 

93.8 

84.9 

1989/90 

84.9 

569.6 

412.1 

640.6 

114.5 

102.5 

82.3 

1990/91 

82.3 

591.0 

396.3 

630.9 

94.1 

86.4 

92.5 

1991/92 

92.5 

584.5 

397.0 

621.3 

108.0 

91.6 

103.0 

1992/93 

103.0 

582.6 

390.6 

631.4 

95.5 

87.3 

103.9 

1993/94  3/ 

103.9 

597.9 

395.2 

638.5 

91.0 

79.3 

96.7 

1994/95  4/ 

96.7 

596.5 

405.9 

643.6 

91.4 

80.9 

87.2 

1/  Aggregated  on  basis  of  local  marketing  years,  except  for  adjusted  Imports.  2/  Based  on  Oct. /Sept, 
trade  year  and  excludes  Intra-EC  trade.  3/  Forecast.  4/  Projected.  5/  Includes  oats.  rye.  millet, 
and  mixed  grains. 


Source:  Compiled  from  World  Grain  Situation  and  Outlook.  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  and  USDA  data. 
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1/  Includes  quantity  under  loan  and  farmer-owned  reserve.  2/  Preliminary.  3/  Projected.  4/  Includes  diversion,  acreage  reduction.  0-92.  and  50-92 
irograms;  0-92  and  50-92  set-asides  Include  Idled  acreage  and  acreage  planted  to  minor  oilseeds.  5/  Excludes  support  payments.  6/  Deficiency  and 
II version  payments. 


1/  Includes  quantity  under  loan  and  farmer-owned  reserve.  2/  Preliminary.  3/  Projected.  4/  Includes  diversion,  acreage  reduction.  0-92.  and 
SO-92  programs;  0-92  and  50-92  set-asides  Include  Idled  acreage  and  acreage  planted  to  minor  oilseeds.  5/  Excludes  support  payments.  6/  Deficiency 
and  diversion  payments. 
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1/  Prices  do  not  Include  an  allowance  for  loans  outstanding  and  government  purchases.  2/  April  1994  data  are 
preliminary.  3/  U.S.  season-average  prices  based  on  monthly  prices  weighted  by  monthly  marketings. 


Source:  Agricultural  Prices,  Agricultural  Statistics  Board.  USDA. 
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Appendix  table  12>>Cash  prices  at  principal  Markets.  1987-94 


Year 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Average 

$/bu. 

Corn.  no. 

2  yellow. 

Central  Illinois: 

1987 

1.50 

1.64 

1.74 

1.78 

1.84 

1.90 

1.92 

1.92 

1.97 

2.66 

2.85 

2.70 

2.03 

1988 

2.68 

2.70 

2.54 

2.58 

2.62 

2.60 

2.64 

2.58 

2.64 

2.53 

2.44 

2.30 

2.57 

1989 

2.35 

2.25 

2.29 

2.29 

2.29 

2.34 

2.44 

2.64 

2.73 

2.70 

2.68 

2.54 

2.46 

1990 

2.25 

2.18 

2.20 

2.27 

2.31 

2.36 

2.45 

2.50 

2.41 

2.34 

2.34 

2.45 

2.34 

1991 

2.39 

2.41 

2.41 

2.42 

2.49 

2.58 

2.64 

2.50 

2.51 

2.51 

2.31 

2.17 

2.45 

1992 

2.13 

1.97 

1.99 

2.05 

2.07 

2.05 

2.16 

2.23 

2.20 

2.09 

2.25 

2.27 

2.12 

1993 

2.20 

2.27 

2.63 

2.81 

2.89 

2.83 

2.76 

2.61 

Corn.  no. 

2  yellow. 

Gulf  Ports: 

1987 

1.86 

1.99 

2.08 

2.11 

2.20 

2.23 

2.29 

2.28 

2.29 

3.05 

3.22 

3.02 

2.39 

1988 

3.08 

3.07 

2.89 

2.99 

3.01 

2.99 

3.02 

2.93 

2.99 

2.87 

2.73 

2.57 

2.93 

1989 

2.60 

2.40 

2.75 

2.75 

2.69 

2.70 

2.72 

3.01 

3.08 

3.05 

2.92 

2.79 

2.79 

1990 

2.59 

2.55 

2.54 

2.60 

2.68 

2.70 

2.77 

2.80 

2.69 

2.65 

2.67 

2.79 

2.67 

1991 

2.76 

2.76 

2.72 

2.71 

2.70 

2.89 

2.96 

2.77 

2.77 

2.80 

2.61 

2.48 

2.74 

1992 

2.50 

2.40 

2.42 

2.39 

2.39 

2.40 

2.48 

2.55 

2.50 

2.36 

2.59 

2.55 

2.46 

1993 

2.55 

2.68 

2.94 

3.08 

3.22 

3.14 

3.05 

2.88 

Corn.  no. 

2  yellow. 

St.  Louis 

1987 

1.65 

1.78 

1.91 

1.97 

2.05 

2.07 

2.09 

2.10 

2.13 

2.77 

2.96 

2.81 

2.19 

1988 

2.82 

2.82 

2.70 

2.76 

2.81 

2.79 

2.82 

2.76 

2.83 

2.58 

2.57 

2.38 

2.72 

1989 

2.38 

2.39 

2.48 

2.44 

2.45 

2.48 

2.57 

2.77 

2.86 

2.85 

2.75 

2.59 

2.58 

1990 

2.37 

2.32 

2.65 

2.41 

2.46 

2.50 

2.58 

2.61 

2.52 

2.47 

2.45 

2.54 

2.49 

1991 

2.44 

2.46 

2.50 

2.53 

2.51 

2.73 

2.78 

2.59 

2.63 

2.61 

2.32 

2.32 

2.53 

1992 

2.23 

2.01 

2.16 

2.20 

2.20 

2.23 

2.28 

2.36 

2.33 

2.23 

2.38 

2.37 

2.25 

1993 

2.30 

2.39 

2.78 

2.96 

3.07 

3.00 

2.91 

2.72 

SorghuM. 

no. 2  yellow.  Gulf  Ports:  1/ 

$/cwt 

1987 

3.13 

3.35 

3.55 

3.50 

3.65 

3.80 

3.86 

3.70 

3.73 

5.00 

5.33 

4.93 

3.96 

1988 

4.99 

4.91 

4.64 

4.93 

4.99 

4.99 

5.02 

4.89 

5.05 

4.75 

4.02 

4.53 

4.81 

1989 

4.67 

4.61 

4.69 

4.70 

4.62 

4.59 

4.70 

4.97 

5.04 

4.87 

4.95 

4.73 

4.76 

1990 

4.52 

4.43 

4.43 

4.60 

4.76 

4.82 

4.97 

4.94 

4.64 

4.45 

4.54 

4.72 

4.65 

1991 

4.81 

4.86 

4.79 

4.90 

5.08 

5.30 

5.39 

5.00 

4.89 

4.72 

4.27 

4.26 

4.86 

1992 

4.26 

4.11 

4.22 

4.33 

4.33 

4.29 

4.32 

4.30 

4.22 

4.03 

4.38 

4.41 

4.27 

1993 

4.40 

4.55 

5.15 

5.43 

5.52 

5.41 

5.22 

4.89 

SorghuM. 

no.  2  yellow.  Kansas 

City: 

1987 

2.64 

2.75 

2.90 

2.95 

3.05 

3.24 

3.27 

3.16 

3.21 

4.58 

4.79 

4.28 

3.40 

1988 

4.27 

4.17 

4.00 

4.23 

4.24 

4.26 

4.32 

4.17 

4.29 

4.15 

3.96 

3.92 

4.17 

1989 

4.73 

3.91 

4.00 

3.98 

3.91 

3.84 

4.01 

4.32 

4.47 

4.54 

4.48 

4.27 

4.21 

1990 

3.89 

3.79 

3.85 

3.97 

4.12 

4.21 

4.35 

4.34 

4.13 

4.02 

4.05 

4.22 

4.08 

1991 

4.24 

4.30 

4.27 

4.35 

4.44 

4.62 

4.78 

4.41 

4.54 

4.51 

4.05 

3.77 

4.36 

1992 

3.76 

3.60 

3.61 

3.70 

3.70 

3.66 

3.70 

3.72 

3.82 

3.58 

3.99 

4.01 

3.74 

1993 

3.89 

4.03 

4.60 

4.91 

4.93 

4.81 

4.64 

4.33 

Sorghum. 

no.  2  yellow.  Texas 

High  Plains:  2/ 

1987 

3.19 

3.27 

3.27 

3.39 

3.40 

3.53 

3.56 

3.54 

3.55 

4.84 

5.25 

4.96 

3.81 

1988 

4.98 

4.95 

4.62 

4.63 

4.75 

4.69 

4.72 

4.63 

4.50 

4.59 

4.46 

4.44 

4.66 

1989 

4.39 

4.13 

4.06 

4.03 

4.04 

4.02 

4.10 

4.38 

4.96 

4.94 

4.82 

4.63 

4.38 

1990 

4.27 

4.17 

4.28 

4.49 

4.49 

4.57 

4.69 

4.66 

4.66 

4.48 

4.39 

4.57 

4.48 

1991 

4.52 

4.56 

4.57 

4.61 

4.76 

4.92 

5.04 

4.93 

5.01 

5.03 

4.85 

4.54 

4.78 

1992 

4.14 

3.68 

3.72 

3.86 

4.30 

3.86 

4.04 

4.14 

4.05 

3.95 

4.47 

4.46 

4.06 

1993 

4.43 

4.63 

5.18 

5.51 

5.53 

5.35 

5.12 

4.80 

Year 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Average 

$/bu 

Barley,  no.  3  or  better  malting.  6SX 

or  better  plump, 

,  Minneapolis: 

1987 

2.07 

1.93 

1.73 

1.98 

2.08 

2.05 

2.01 

2.02 

2.15 

2.08 

2.11 

2.24 

2.04 

1988 

3.61 

3.87 

4.25 

4.40 

4.39 

4.14 

3.82 

4.14 

4.19 

4.33 

4.29 

3.84 

4.11 

1989 

3.02 

3.33 

3.57 

3.43 

3.48 

3.18 

3.19 

3.20 

3.02 

3.83 

2.97 

3.17 

3.28 

1990 

2.92 

2.35 

2.35 

2.32 

2.30 

2.40 

2.31 

2.33 

2.38 

2.46 

2.48 

2.41 

2.42 

1991 

2.26 

2.14 

2.14 

2.21 

2.38 

2.50 

2.54 

2.51 

2.51 

2.50 

2.50 

NQ 

2.38 

1992 

2.58 

2.59 

2.19 

2.30 

2.39 

2.35 

2.36 

2.36 

2.32 

2.33 

2.34 

2.34 

2.37 

1993 

2.30 

2.27 

2.27 

2.18 

2.26 

2.48 

2.57 

2.55 

2.63 

2.65 

2.73 

Barley,  no.  2  feed. 

Duluth:  3/.  4/ 

1987 

1.73 

1.59 

1.60 

1.76 

1.78 

1.82 

1.74 

1.72 

1.77 

1.88 

1.94 

1.98 

1.78 

1988 

2.41 

2.38 

2.08 

2.24 

2.32 

2.27 

2.14 

2.24 

2.33 

2.49 

2.52 

2.41 

2.32 

1989 

2.12 

2.11 

2.17 

2.13 

2.16 

2.15 

2.23 

2.28 

2.20 

2.27 

2.27 

2.33 

2.20 

1990 

2.39 

2.17 

1.99 

2.01 

2.11 

2.16 

2.07 

2.09 

2.15 

2.14 

2.12 

2.13 

2.13 

1991 

2.02 

1.89 

1.92 

2.08 

2.18 

2.23 

2.18 

2.20 

2.28 

2.30 

2.35 

2.38 

2.17 

1992 

2.30 

2.15 

2.03 

2.12 

2.11 

2.08 

2.06 

2.06 

2.08 

2.10 

2.12 

2.05 

2.11 

1993 

1.99 

1.96 

1.89 

1.89 

2.01 

2.16 

2.14 

2.15 

2.16 

2.07 

2.08 

Oats,  no 

.  2  heavy  white,  Minneapolis: 

1987 

1.64 

1.61 

1.77 

1.85 

1.97 

2.05 

2.02 

2.10 

2.06 

1.93 

1.94 

2.12 

1.92 

1988 

3.26 

3.25 

3.09 

3.07 

2.99 

2.71 

2.74 

2.87 

2.59 

2.49 

2.30 

2.22 

2.80 

1989 

1.97 

1.72 

1.59 

1.58 

1.61 

1.68 

1.70 

1.56 

1.48 

1.57 

1.63 

1.68 

1.65 

1990 

1.52 

1.37 

1.25 

1.23 

1.29 

1.30 

1.24 

1.22 

1.18 

1.27 

1.32 

1.36 

1.30 

1991 

1.25 

1.33 

1.38 

1.35 

1.41 

1.42 

1.49 

1.50 

1.68 

1.66 

1.57 

1.59 

1.47 

1992 

1.55 

1.49 

1.45 

1.58 

1.52 

1.59 

1.63 

1.66 

1.63 

1.63 

1.66 

1.57 

1.58 

1993 

1.54 

1.63 

1.63 

1.66 

1.56 

1.51 

1.56 

1.57 

1.52 

1.55 

1.46 

NO  <•  No  quotes. 

1/  Rail  delivered  to  Texas  Gulf.  2/  Reporting  point  changed  froM  Texas  High  Plains  to  South  Panhandle  starting 
January  1991.  3/  Prior  to  June  1977  reported  as  barley,  no.  3  or  better.  4/  Reporting  point  changed  froM 
Minneapolis  #2  feed  to  Duluth  #2  feed  beginning  March  1M7. 

Source:  Grain  and  Feed  Market  News.  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  USOA. 
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Appendix  table  13— Feed-price  ratios  for  livestock,  poultry,  and  «11k,  by  laonth,  1984-94 


Year 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

r,' 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Average 

Hog/corn. 

U.S.  basis 

2/: 

1984 

16.00 

16.60 

18.40 

19.00 

18.20 

18.40 

16.30 

16.30 

16.40 

16.90 

17.60 

17.40 

17.12 

1986 

17.30 

20.40 

19.60 

19.80 

19.00 

18.40 

17.60 

17.30 

19.20 

22.70 

29.60 

36.90 

21.38 

1986 

40.20 

37.90 

36.90 

33.70 

31.90 

33.90 

32.20 

33.40 

32.80 

36.00 

37.30 

39.90 

36.34 

1987 

36*  40 

31. 60 

26.20 

23.40 

24.30 

26.00 

22.70 

22.30 

23.90 

19.60 

16.20 

16.90 

23.94 

1988 

16.70 

16.00 

14.40 

16.70 

16.70 

16.60 

16.10 

14.40 

16.10 

17.90 

18.60 

20.10 

16.19 

1989 

19.00 

21.00 

20.10 

21.20 

20.60 

20.80 

21.60 

21.40 

23.40 

22.90 

23.20 

23.30 

21.63 

1990 

22.30 

23.30 

26.90 

21.60 

22.00 

22.60 

21.60 

21.00 

22.70 

23.70 

23.90 

22.00 

22.69 

1991 

19.90 

18.90 

16.60 

16.60 

16.20 

16.20 

16.70 

16.60 

18.10 

18.90 

19.10 

20.60 

17.68 

1992 

19.60 

20.60 

20.80 

19.60 

20.40 

22.00 

22.10 

21.00 

22.10 

23.10 

20.70 

21.10 

21.08 

1993 

21.60 

20.60 

17.60 

16.20 

16.10 

17.20 

16.20 

16.20 

Beef- steer/ com,  Omaha  3/: 

1984 

21.30 

22.40 

24.60 

26.60 

24.80 

24.10 

22.20 

21.60 

21.60 

21.00 

20.40 

21.70 

22.69 

1986 

21.80 

26.70 

27.80 

26.70 

26.60 

24.40 

24.00 

22.90 

23.00 

22.30 

28.90 

36.70 

26.82 

1986 

42.10 

42.70 

39.70 

38.80 

40.80 

43.90 

41.90 

42.20 

40.20 

38.90 

41.40 

43.90 

41.38 

1987 

42.10 

41.40 

38.40 

36.70 

36.40 

37.40 

38.20 

39.40 

38.60 

29.60 

24.40 

26.10 

36.72 

1988 

26.40 

26.40 

28.40 

27.90 

28.10 

28.70 

29.40 

30.20 

29.30 

29.10 

29.60 

32.00 

28.79 

1989 

30.80 

31.10 

32.20 

32.80 

34.20 

34.00 

32.60 

31.10 

29.30 

27.90 

28.60 

30.90 

31.28 

1990 

34.60 

36. 60 

37.30 

36.60 

36.30 

34.30 

34.00 

32.80 

32.70 

32.00 

31.30 

28.60 

33.81 

1991 

28.80 

29.90 

30.60 

29.70 

29.90 

31.00 

30.40 

31.60 

30.60 

29.40 

32.20 

34.70 

30.73 

1992 

36. 10 

37.40 

38.00 

38.80 

39.60 

40.00 

38.70 

37.60 

37.60 

36.80 

31.40 

32.80 

36.98 

1993 

32.00 

29.60 

26.40 

26.00 

24.80 

26.10 

26.90 

28.40 

Nllk/feed 

,  U.S.  basis 

4/: 

1984 

1.48 

1.66 

1.62 

1.69 

1.67 

1.67 

1.66 

1.61 

1.47 

1.46 

1.44 

1.47 

1.62 

1986 

1. 51 

1.66 

1.66 

1.63 

1.48 

1.60 

1.48 

1.48 

1.46 

1.46 

1.61 

1.66 

1.61 

1986 

1. 6l 

1.75 

1.77 

1.77 

1.73 

1.69 

1.63 

1.61 

1.67 

1.67 

1.66 

1.68 

1.66 

1987 

1.66 

1.64 

1.66 

1.63 

1.61 

1.47 

1.43 

1.40 

1.37 

1.36 

1.16 

1.19 

i.46 

1988 

1.26 

1.32 

1.36 

1.37 

1.38 

1.36 

1.30 

1.29 

1.28 

1.29 

1.37 

1.43 

1.33 

1989 

1.62 

1.63 

1.71 

1.76 

1.67 

1.66 

1.49 

1.48 

1.49 

1.62 

1.66 

1.68 

1.68 

1990 

1.64 

1.45 

1.40 

1.29 

1.31 

1.28 

1.27 

1.27 

1.27 

1.28 

1.37 

1.43 

1.36 

1991 

1.49 

1. 63 

1.67 

1.67 

1.60 

1.44 

1.40 

1.41 

1.43 

1.47 

1.61 

1.62 

1.49 

1992 

1.62 

1.61 

1.48 

1.46 

1.38 

1.36 

1.36 

1.41 

1.46 

1.46 

1.43 

1.40 

1.43 

1993 

1.42 

1.46 

1.60 

1.60 

1.43 

1.41 

1.41 

1.46 

Egg/feed. 

U.S.  basis 

6/: 

1984 

6.90 

6.70 

6.60 

6.30 

6.60 

6.60 

6.30 

6.70 

6.60 

6.90 

6.90 

6.60 

6.94 

1986 

7.10 

7.30 

7.60 

7.40 

7.20 

6.90 

7.60 

6.40 

6.40 

6.70 

6.90 

7.30 

6.98 

1986 

7.30 

7.00 

8.00 

7.80 

7.30 

7.10 

6.60 

6.60 

6.90 

6.00 

6.70 

6.60 

6.74 

1987 

6.60 

6.00 

6.40 

6.70 

6.60 

6.30 

6.60 

6.20 

6.00 

6.30 

4.90 

4.90 

6.63 

1988 

6.40 

6.30 

6.40 

6.40 

6.90 

6.80 

7.60 

6.20 

6.90 

6.00 

6.10 

6.80 

6.98 

1989 

6.80 

7.10 

7.90 

8.30 

8.40 

7.10 

8.00 

7.30 

6.20 

6.40 

6.40 

6.40 

7.11 

1990 

6.70 

7.30 

7.30 

7.70 

7.90 

6.90 

7.80 

6.80 

6.10 

6.10 

6.80 

6.70 

7.01 

1991 

6. 60 

6.20 

6.30 

7.00 

6.70 

6.60 

6.40 

6.60 

6.10 

6.30 

6.20 

6.30 

6.76 

1992 

6.90 

6.80 

6.60 

6.60 

6.40 

6.20 

7.10 

6.90 

6.30 

6.60 

6.70 

6.10 

6.34 

1993 

6.60 

6.80 

6.00 

6.10 

6.70 

6.80 

6.00 

6.70 

Broiler /feed. 

U.S.  basis  6/: 

1984 

2.80 

2.60 

2.80 

2.70 

2.90 

2.90 

1986 

3.20 

3.10 

3.60 

3.20 

3.20 

3.10 

1986 

3.80 

4.40 

3.90 

3.40 

3.60 

3.40 

1987 

2.90 

2.60 

2.70 

2.60 

2.70 

2.70 

1988 

3.20 

2.80 

2.70 

2.80 

2.80 

2.80 

1989 

3.10 

2.70 

2.60 

2.60 

2.70 

3.00 

1990 

3.10 

2.70 

2.70 

2.70 

2.90 

2.90 

1991 

3.20 

3.00 

2.80 

2.80 

2.90 

2.90 

1992 

3.00 

3.30 

3.30 

3.10 

3.10 

3.10 

1993 

3.60 

3.20 

3.20 

3.10 

3.00 

3.00 

Turkey/ feed. 

U.S.  basis  7/: 

1984 

3.90 

4.40 

6.00 

6.60 

4.70 

3.80 

1986 

6.00 

6.60 

6.60 

6.60 

3.40 

3.40 

1986 

4.70 

4.90 

4.80 

4.00 

3.30 

3.40 

1987 

2.90 

2.80 

3.10 

3.60 

2.90 

2.60 

1988 

3.40 

3.60 

3.60 

2.90 

2.70 

2.90 

1989 

3.00 

3.20 

3.40 

3.30 

3.00 

2.80 

1990 

3.40 

3.60 

3.60 

3.10 

2.90 

3.00 

1991 

3.60 

3.10 

3.10 

3.20 

3.00 

3.00 

1992 

3.10 

3.20 

3.30 

3.20 

3.00 

2.90 

1993 

3.30 

3.40 

3.40 

3.30 

2.90 

2.90 

1/  ^rll  1994  data  are  preliminary.  2/  Bushels  of  corn  eq 
on  price  of  choice  beef-steers,  900-1100  pounds.  4/  Pounds 
whole  milk.  6/  Pounds  of  laying  feed  equal  In  value  to  1  do 
value  to  1  pound  broiler,  live  weight.  7/  Pounds  of  turkey 
weight. 

2.80 

2.80 

3.10 

3.20 

3.10 

3.10 

2.90 

3.10 

3.10 

3.40 

3.80 

4.50 

4.60 

3.48 

3.60 

3.20 

3.30 

3.00 

2.90 

3.30 

3.47 

2.80 

3.10 

3.70 

4.10 

3.30 

3.40 

3.04 

3.10 

3.30 

3.70 

3.60 

3.30 

3.00 

3.08 

3.20 

3.00 

3.20 

3.10 

3.30 

3.00 

2.96 

2.90 

2.90 

3.00 

3.00 

3.20 

3.20 

2.93 

2.90 

2.80 

3.10 

3.00 

3.20 

3.30 

2.99 

3.10 

3.20 

3.20 

3.20 

3.40 

3.30 

3.40 

3.60 

3.24 

3.70 

3.70 

3.70 

3.90 

4.20 

4.50 

4.25 

3.60 

3.60 

3.80 

4.30 

4.50 

4.60 

4.38 

3.40 

3.60 

3.40 

3.30 

3.10 

3.00 

3.73 

2.60 

2.70 

2.80 

3.00 

3.00 

3.10 

2.92 

3.10 

3.30 

3.60 

3.60 

3.30 

3.30 

3.26 

3.10 

3.10 

3.20 

3.20 

3.30 

3.40 

3.17 

3.10 

3.20 

3.20 

3.30 

3.40 

3.50 

3.28 

3.10 

3.10 

3.20 

3.20 

3.10 

3.10 

3.14 

3.10 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

3.10 

3.00 

3.10 

3.20 

3.10 

ual  In  value  to  100  pounds  of  hog.  live  weight.  3/  Based 
of  16-percent  mixed  dairy  feed  equal  In  value  to  1  pound 
zen  eggs.  6/  Pounds  of  broiler  grower  feed  equal  In 
grower  feed  equal  In  value  to  1  pound  of  turkey,  live 


Sources:  Agricultural  Prices,  Agricultural  Statistics  Board.  USOA; 

Livestock.  Neat  A  Wool  Narket  News,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  USDA. 
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See  footnotes  at  end  of  table.  Continued- 


Appindix  tabit  14--Pr1ca  brands,  salactad  fttds.  and  corn  products-*cont1nuad 
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on  a  quarterly  basis  only.  8/  Prices  previously  published  in  cwt.  9/  Milling  and  Baking  News,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  except  starch  which  Is  from 
Industry  sources. 


Appendix  table  15-'Com.  sorghun,  barley,  and  oats  exports.  1991/92  to  date  1/ 


Bushel  s 

134.767.135 
136.956.614 
149.537 .473 

137.614.861 

140.060.404 

152.976.219 

14.959.285 

16.459.811 

15.121.274 

421.261.222 

430.651.484 

46.540.370 

127.343.966 

100.189.249 

134.155.436 

130.025.340 

102.917.540 

136.462.241 

30.157.833 

35.198.141 

42.850.982 

361.688.651 

369.405.121 

108.206.956 

124.300.247 
142.446.226 
104.711 .888 

126.979.997 

145.122.719 

107.538.905 

34.571.072 

45.425.727 

25.007.215 

371.458.361 

379.641.621 

105.004.014 

147.780.588 

146.358.254 

135.557.511 

150.657.616 

149.453.379 

137.710.736 

8.305.140 

9.326.321 

14.349.388 

429.696.353 

437.821.730 

31.980.849 

1.584.104.587 

1.617.519.956 

291.732.189 

153.957.070 

139.423.233 

194.133.827 

156.440.679 

142.209.375 

196.891.684 

23.555.198 

19.463.829 

13,422.100 

487.514.130 

495.541.738 

56,441.127 

173.102.447 

153.676.630 

136.262.663 

175.239.774 

155.732.807 

138.416.028 

33.459.163 

33.278.777 

34.737.232 

463.041.740 

469.388.609 

101.475.172 

135.915.165 

153.345.015 

122.030.479 

138.816.513 

156.300.395 

124.811.344 

32.915.201 

35.576.476 

18.923.576 

411.290.659 

419.928.252 

87.415.253 

111.325.832 

91.300.944 

98.804.662 

114.691.178 

94.188.399 

101.518.710 

4.939,828 

12.041,956 

14,879.077 

301.431.438 

310.398.287 

31.860.861 

1.663.277.967 

1.695.256.886 

277.192.413 

138.867.694 

151.370.539 

145.171.373 

142.258.582 

154.834.516 

149.012.561 

14.698.166 

13.646.045 

10.904.887 

435.409.606 

446.105.659 

39.249.098 

141.959.529 

101.814.263 

86.221.275 

145.783.316 

104.362.995 

89.145.290 

17.376.483 

19.591.247 

23.446.505 

329.995.067 

339.291.601 

60.414.235 

111.186.983 

115.149.749 

27,258.986 

1/  Total  corn  exports  Include  grain  only  (white,  yellow,  seed,  relief),  dry  process  (cornmeal  for  relief, 
as  grain,  grits),  and  wet  process  (com  starch,  sugar  dextrose,  glucose,  high  fructose).  Sorghum  Includes  seed 
and  unmilled.  Barley  Includes  grain  only  (grain  for  malting  purposes,  other)  and  barley  malt.  Oats  Include 
grain  and  oatmeal  (bulk  and  packaged). 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census.  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Appendix  table  16--Corn.  sorghun.  barley,  and  oats  1^>ort$.  1991/92  to  date  1/ 


Year 

and 

month 

•  •.••••rAMi . 

Sorghum 

Year 

and 

month 

Grain 

only 

Total 

Grain  Total 

only 

Grain 

only 

Total 

Bushels 

Bushel 

s 

1991/92: 

1991/92: 

Sent. 

1.100.3S4 

2.099,166 

0 

June 

4,575,522 

4,778,394 

5,759,634 

5,844,622 

Oct. 

2,251.767 

3,433,843 

0 

July 

1,743,996 

1,919,668 

7,175,340 

7,240,4M 

Nov. 

3,128,935 

3,991.138 

0 

Aug. 

1,120,846 

1,279,512 

8,780,737 

8,871,528 

1st  Qtr. 

6,481,056 

9,524.147 

0 

1st  Qtr. 

7,440,364 

7,977,574 

21,715,711 

21,956,634 

Dec. 

1,420,521 

2,368,422 

118 

Sept. 

567,099 

652,111 

4,958,443 

5,041 ,886 

Jan. 

1,404,407 

2,572,915 

0 

Oct. 

1,232,489 

1,313,834 

9,129,115 

9,219,462 

Feb. 

1,579,933 

2,826,668 

0 

Nov. 

1,657 ,843 

1,741,481 

3,209,866 

3,325,064 

2nd  Qtr. 

4,404,861 

7,768.005 

118 

2nd  Qtr. 

3,457,431 

3,707,426 

17,297,424 

17,586,412 

Mar. 

1,962.895 

3,380,386 

393 

Dec. 

1,818,152 

2,009,904 

4,236,846 

4,411,775 

ff>r. 

2,193,891 

3,361,470 

0 

Jan. 

2,349,600 

2,483,012 

5,997,604 

6,120,696 

May 

1,247,071 

2,395,941 

225 

Feb. 

2,286,473 

2,460,709 

7,414,705 

7,525,443 

3rd  Qtr. 

5.403,857 

9,137,797 

618 

3rd  Qtr. 

6,454,225 

6,953,625 

17,649,155 

18,057,914 

June 

1,380,817 

2,692,486 

4,565 

Mar. 

2,525,374 

2,676,242 

6,625,725 

6,729,380 

July 

1,390,021 

2,499,421 

1,567 

Apr. 

2,288,155 

2,422,134 

8,797,008 

8,894,410 

Aug. 

576,112 

1,777,124 

394 

May 

2,356,369 

2,453,301 

2,679,647 

2,788,631 

4th  Qtr. 

3,346,950 

6,969,031 

6,526 

4th  Qtr. 

7,169,898 

7,551,677 

18,102,380 

18,412 ,421 

Total 

19,636,724 

33,398,980 

7.262 

Total 

24,521,918 

26,190,302 

74,764,670 

76,013,381 

1992/93: 

1992/93: 

Sept. 

221,471 

1,553,822 

0 

June 

2,159,260 

2,244,926 

7,323,161 

7,515,000 

Oct. 

296,504 

1,510,619 

0 

July 

3,279,771 

3,467,803 

4,075,120 

4,197,542 

Nov. 

739,778 

1,843,315 

0 

Aug. 

1,117,761 

1,210,126 

3,740,291 

3,898,321 

1st  Qtr. 

1,257,753 

4,907,756 

0 

1st  Qtr. 

6,556,792 

6,922,855 

15,138,572 

15,610,863 

Dec. 

541,980 

1,818,086 

0 

Sept. 

566,767 

676,418 

2 ,452 ,932 

2 ,632 ,483 

Jan. 

241,471 

1,522,523 

0 

Oct. 

499,308 

594,740 

3,920,278 

4,104,556 

Feb. 

255,908 

1,280,493 

4,650 

Nov. 

467,239 

565,914 

5,525,416 

5,733,071 

2nd  Qtr. 

1,039,359 

4,621.102 

4,650 

2nd  Qtr. 

1,533,314 

1,837,072 

11,898,626 

12 ,470,110 

Mar. 

629,207 

2.075,358 

0 

Dec. 

359,479 

465,468 

5,190,977 

5,359,648 

Apr. 

555,199 

2,108,923 

148 

Jan. 

611,251 

750,665 

2,661,061 

2,875,420 

May 

814,925 

2,048.094 

876 

Feb. 

476,363 

647,058 

2,845,670 

3,107,494 

3rd  Qtr. 

1,999,331 

6,232,374 

1,024 

3rd  Qtr. 

1,447,093 

1,863,191 

10,697,708 

11,342,562 

June 

691,647 

1,927,256 

6,736 

Mar. 

321,428 

466,275 

1,979,249 

2,238,823 

July 

978,610 

2,242,449 

0 

Apr. 

548,083 

705,239 

7,656,387 

7,939,956 

Aug. 

1,124,329 

2.532,369 

0 

May 

997,906 

1,088,029 

7,607,251 

7,818,451 

4th  Qtr. 

2,794,586 

6,702,074 

6,736 

4th  Qtr. 

1,867,417 

2,259,543 

17,242,887 

17,997,230 

Total 

7,091.029 

22,463,306 

12,410 

Total 

11,404,616 

12,882,661 

54,977,793 

57,420,765 

1993/94: 

1993/94: 

Sept. 

626,777 

2,048,980 

0 

June 

951,500 

1,133,778 

8,118,931 

8,329,893 

Qct. 

1,022,455 

2,306.477 

0 

July 

751,986 

1,104,042 

5,207,841 

5,471,101 

Nov. 

3,559,780 

4,807,204 

0 

Aug. 

1,467,158 

1,868,049 

3,492,138 

3,724,005 

1st  Qtr. 

5,209,012 

9,162,661 

0 

1st  Qtr. 

3,170,644 

4,105,869 

16,818,910 

17,524,999 

Dec. 

3,358,367 

4.746,265 

2,859 

Sept. 

1,495,435 

1,919,584 

9,336,793 

9,728,511 

Jan. 

1,942,517 

3,287,367 

14 

Oct. 

3,536,261 

3,967,197 

11,312,576 

11,783,389 

Feb. 

2,652,844 

3,778,840 

3,819 

Nov. 

5,737,065 

5,938,311 

14,228,011 

14,705,412 

2nd  Qtr. 

7,953.728 

11,812,472 

6,692 

2nd  Qtr. 

10,768,761 

11,825,092 

34,877,380 

36,217,312 

Mar. 

3,127,232 

4,496,118 

0 

Dec. 

9,548,547 

9,837,874 

15,145,835 

15,521,516 

Apr. 

Jan. 

6,305,201 

6,456,667 

8,356,046 

8,656,598 

May 

Feb. 

7,828,521 

8,094,532 

7,868,091 

8,229,651 

3rd  Qtr. 

3rd  Qtr. 

23,682,269 

24,389,073 

31,369,972 

32,407,765 

June 

Mar. 

9,182,180 

9,551,416 

5,834,471 

6,258,538 

July 

Apr. 

Aug. 

May 

4th  Qtr. 

4th  Qtr 

Total 

Total 

1/  Corn  Includes  grain  only  (yellow  dent  corn,  other),  seed,  and  corniaeal.  Sorghum  Is  grain  only.  Barley  Includes 
grain  only  barley  for  malting,  other),  pearl  barley,  milled  and  malting.  Oats  Include  grain  (hulled  or  unhulled), 
unhulled  oats  fit  and  unfit  for  human  consumption,  and  oatmeal  fit  for  human  consumption. 


Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census.  U.S.  Department  of  Coamerce. 
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Appendix  table  17--Hay  (all):  Acreage,  supply,  and  disappearance,  1987/68-1994/95 


Item 

Unit 

1987/88 

1988/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 

1991/92 

1992/93 

1993/94 

1994/95 

Acreage  harvested 

Mil.  acres 

60.1 

65.1 

63.3 

61.4 

62.5 

59.6 

60.4 

60.9 

Yield  per  acre 

Tons 

2.45 

1.94 

2.30 

2.39 

2.45 

2.50 

2.46 

2.50 

Carryover  (May  1) 

Mil.  tons 

32.3 

27.1 

17.5 

27.1 

27.0 

28.6 

21.1 

22.7 

Production 

- 

147.5 

126.0 

145.5 

146.8 

153.3 

148.9 

148.9 

152.2 

Supply 

- 

179.8 

153.1 

163.0 

173.9 

180.3 

177.5 

170.0 

175.0 

D1  sappea  ranee 

" 

152.7 

135.6 

135.9 

146.9 

152.0 

156.4 

147.3 

NA 

Roug  ha  ge  -c  on  sumi  ng 
animal  units  (RCAU’s) 

Mil.  units 

76.3 

75.5 

75.5 

75.5 

76.4 

76.6 

77.1 

78.7 

Supply  per  RCAU 

Tons 

2.36 

2.03 

2.16 

2.30 

2.36 

2.32 

2.21 

2.22 

Disappearance  per  RCAU 

" 

2.00 

1.80 

1.80 

1.94 

1.98 

2.04 

1.91 

NA 

NA  -  Not  available. 


Appendix  table  18--Hay:  Average  prices  received  by  farmers.  United  States,  by  month,  1963/84-1993/94  1/ 


Year 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

1^ 

Ave  ra  ge 
3/ 

$/ton 

Alfalfa: 

1983/84 

83.80 

78.30 

77.40 

77.40 

79.10 

82.40 

80.10 

81.70 

82.00 

85.10 

84.40 

84.30 

81.33 

1984/85 

87.10 

80.10 

75.60 

72.80 

73.90 

76.70 

74.30 

77.50 

76.20 

76.40 

75.80 

76.70 

76.93 

1985/86 

85.50 

74.90 

72.50 

68.10 

70.70 

70.50 

67.70 

69.10 

70.20 

71.30 

72.00 

69.80 

71.86 

1966/87 

69.50 

64.10 

61.40 

60.10 

58.80 

59.90 

57.90 

60.70 

58.80 

61.10 

62.80 

67.90 

61.92 

1987/88 

76.30 

66.90 

65.10 

66.30 

67.60 

67.70 

63.70 

67.40 

66.50 

69.60 

72.50 

76.90 

69.31 

1988/89 

84.50 

81.90 

87.90 

86.10 

87.30 

90.30 

92.20 

94.40 

96.70 

99.40 

105.00 

107.00 

93.83 

1989/90 

105.00 

96.50 

89.90 

87.50 

91.20 

89.80 

91.30 

92.50 

93.30 

95.20 

96.70 

103.00 

93.80 

1990/91 

104.00 

92.60 

89.40 

86.30 

89.20 

90.70 

85.70 

84.60 

84.20 

84.80 

85.90 

90.10 

86.60 

1991/92 

86.50 

80.10 

75.40 

74.00 

72.30 

71.20 

71.00 

72.00 

72.30 

74.50 

72.90 

73.70 

74.60 

1992/93 

80.00 

80.00 

75.80 

72.80 

73.80 

74.70 

78.30 

79.10 

80.80 

83.70 

84.30 

86.90 

78.10 

1993/94 

91.50 

85.90 

82.60 

81.60 

84.40 

87.90 

89.70 

90.00 

91.80 

94.70 

97.30 

103.00 

86.50 

Other  hay: 

1983/84 

58.90 

56.10 

54.30 

52.90 

57.80 

59.50 

62.10 

64.30 

63.30 

63.80 

64.90 

66.50 

60.37 

1984/85 

64.90 

63.40 

61.80 

60.90 

62.40 

62.00 

62.60 

64.80 

64.80 

64.70 

61.70 

58.40 

62.70 

1985/86 

58.70 

54.00 

57.00 

58.40 

58.60 

58.20 

55.30 

56.00 

56.10 

56.00 

54.80 

54.90 

56.50 

1986/87 

54.00 

50.90 

50.00 

51.00 

52.70 

50.00 

49.70 

49.40 

48.10 

50.90 

48.30 

48.20 

50.27 

1987/88 

51.90 

50.80 

49.60 

51.00 

51.80 

51.10 

52.30 

51.10 

52.20 

51.50 

51.70 

51.90 

52.09 

1988/89 

59.30 

62.00 

65.10 

68.10 

68.90 

69.00 

70.00 

69.50 

70.00 

72.10 

73.60 

76.70 

70.03 

1989/90 

78.80 

69.00 

63.60 

63.10 

66.10 

62.80 

63.00 

63.00 

64.00 

62.50 

63.70 

65.10 

65.50 

1990/91 

66.10 

62.90 

60.40 

62.90 

63.20 

63.50 

63.60 

62.40 

61.30 

60.20 

61.60 

60.10 

65.10 

1991/92 

59.90 

58.00 

59.20 

61.20 

62.00 

60.00 

59.60 

60.00 

59.20 

62.30 

61.90 

59.00 

60.50 

1992/93 

56.40 

58.60 

53.60 

56.10 

55.50 

57.40 

58.30 

58.00 

59.60 

63.50 

61.60 

70.50 

64.30 

1993/94 

65.00 

57.40 

59.80 

61.00 

60.70 

60.00 

65.50 

65.00 

67.70 

65.40 

68.50 

71.90 

67.30 

All  hay: 

1983/84 

78.10 

72.70 

71.20 

71.20 

74.70 

76.80 

75.10 

76.70 

76.60 

78.70 

79.40 

79.80 

75.80 

1964/85 

82.50 

76.10 

72.40 

70.40 

70.70 

73.10 

71.40 

73.40 

73.00 

73.10 

72.20 

72.50 

72.70 

1985/86 

80.80 

70.20 

67.90 

65.20 

67.10 

67.50 

64.30 

65.40 

65.80 

66.70 

67.10 

66.20 

67.60 

1986/87 

66.70 

61.00 

58.80 

58.20 

57.60 

57.90 

56.00 

57.70 

56.10 

58.50 

59.20 

64.10 

59.70 

1987/86 

71.70 

62.90 

61.20 

62.70 

64.10 

64.20 

61.10 

63.20 

62.80 

64.60 

67.20 

71.40 

65.00 

1988/89 

79.70 

77.00 

81.60 

81.40 

82.90 

85.10 

86.40 

87.60 

89.  SO 

91.80 

96.90 

101.00 

85.20 

1989/90 

100.00 

90.20 

83.40 

81.60 

85.70 

83.20 

83.20 

83.50 

84.90 

85.70 

87.50 

95.00 

85.40 

1990/91 

96.00 

85.00 

81.60 

81.00 

83.20 

84.00 

80.40 

78.70 

77.90 

77.80 

80.50 

85.50 

80.60 

1991/92 

81.10 

75.20 

71.80 

70.80 

69.80 

68.50 

68.20 

68.90 

68.70 

71.10 

69.90 

70.90 

71.20 

1992/93 

74.70 

74.50 

69.90 

69.20 

69.20 

70.30 

73.40 

73.60 

75.10 

77.70 

78.90 

83.60 

74.30 

1993/94 

86.60 

79.20 

76.50 

77.50 

78.80 

82.20 

84.00 

83.30 

85.70 

86.90 

90.80 

98.20 

81.60 

1/  Revised  prices  reported  for  mid-month, 
weighted  by  monthly  marketings. 

2/  April  1994 

data  are  preliminary. 

3/  U.S. 

season 

ave  rage 

pri  ces 

Source:  Agricultural  Prices,  Agricultural  Statistics  Board,  USDA. 
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Appendix  table  19--Sh1piaents  of  grain  on  the  Illinois  waterway  and  the  Mississippi  River  (Locks  11-22). 
1981/82-1993/94 


Crop  year 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Average 

1981/82 

3.4 

3.4 

4.6 

3.9 

1.2 

Million 

0.8 

tons 

2.1 

4.1 

3.8 

4.4 

3.9 

5.0 

3.4 

1982/83 

4.1 

3.2 

4.2 

3.2 

2.7 

2.3 

3.8 

3.3 

3.9 

4.2 

4.2 

4.8 

3.6 

1983/84 

5.3 

4.9 

5.7 

4.4 

1.0 

3.6 

4.5 

5.3 

4.4 

3.7 

3.4 

3.3 

4.1 

1984/85 

3.1 

4.6 

5.5 

3.1 

2.0 

0.9 

3.1 

4.1 

3.1 

3.2 

3.4 

3.0 

3.3 

1985/86 

2.4 

2.6 

4.3 

3.3 

1.8 

1.7 

2.9 

3.4 

3.6 

3.2 

2.5 

3.3 

2.9 

1986/87 

3.2 

3.1 

5.2 

2.4 

1.2 

1.7 

3.6 

3.8 

4.0 

3.8 

2.8 

3.5 

3.2 

1987/88 

3.3 

3.8 

3.9 

2.9 

1.9 

2.0 

3.0 

4.2 

4.3 

3.6 

2.7 

3.3 

3.2 

1988/89 

3.3 

3.3 

3.9 

3.5 

1.7 

1.5 

2.6 

3.5 

4.3 

4.1 

3.9 

3.4 

3.3 

1989/90 

3.0 

3.9 

4.7 

2.5 

2.2 

2.2 

3.5 

4.5 

5.2 

4.5 

5.0 

4.0 

3.8 

1990/91 

3.6 

3.4 

4.8 

2.1 

1.6 

2.0 

3.1 

4.0 

3.7 

3.6 

4.4 

3.8 

3.4 

1991/92 

3.3 

3.5 

3.7 

2.9 

1.8 

2.0 

3.4 

3.8 

4.1 

4.1 

4.8 

4.6 

3.5 

1992/93 

3.2 

2.6 

3.3 

2.9 

2.0 

1.7 

3.0 

2.5 

3.7 

3.7 

0.4 

1.3 

2.5 

1993/94 

3.6 

3.5 

3.0 

2.9 

1.5 

1.7 

2.4 

2.9 

2.7 

Source: 

Missi  ssippi 

River  Barge  Traffic.  U. 

,S.  Aney  Corps  of  Engineers 

.  Rock 

Island 

Distrl  ct. 

Appendix 

table  20--Meek1y  average  of 

rail  car  loadings  of  grain  and 

soybeans, 

,  1981/82 

1-1993/94 

Year 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Average 

1981/82 

25.607 

25.609 

27.419 

22 .384 

22,967 

Carloads 

27.220  26.813 

25.798 

23.755 

22 .540 

27.020 

25.123 

25.188 

1982/83 

20.321 

29.523 

25.350 

21.888 

24.700 

26,318 

26 .807 

21,243 

20.849 

21.393 

27 .942 

27.461 

24.483 

1983/84 

29.735 

31.414 

29.515 

25.927 

31.068 

29.105 

27.666 

26.784 

23.616 

24.335 

26.632 

29.848 

27.970 

1984/85 

29.162 

24.482 

28.587 

25.441 

25.310 

23.688 

23.340 

20.164 

17.715 

24.724 

22 .662 

20.218 

23.791 

1985/86 

18 .889 

26.227 

28.214 

23,482 

25.424 

22.558 

20.648 

17.743 

17.673 

24.907 

24.426 

24 .342 

22.878 

1986/87 

27.329 

33 .605 

29.877 

24.827 

23.086 

26.663 

27.134 

25.046 

26.189 

32.154 

32.257 

30.825 

28.249 

1987/88 

32.977 

32.820 

29.947 

29.225 

32.223 

34.224 

34.241 

32.963 

30,861 

33.316 

29.678 

27.010 

31.624 

1988/89 

29.014 

30.628 

27.140 

27.120 

30 .324 

30.583 

31.436 

30.181 

25.943 

27.253 

25.095 

25.990 

28.392 

1989/90 

24 ,437 

28.950 

31.701 

29.411 

32.250 

32.605 

29.648 

27.938 

25.696 

28,122 

25.717 

26.904 

28.615 

1990/91 

23.982 

27.622 

26,822 

24,359 

26.337 

28.560 

28.100 

24.927 

20.833 

24.500 

25.581 

27.573 

25.766 

1991/92 

27.537 

29 .833 

27.300 

28.264 

30.017 

29.966 

29.862 

24 .974 

20.508 

23.606 

25,739 

26,200 

26.984 

1992/93 

25.785 

30.684 

31.417 

29.657 

29.571 

30.399 

30.160 

28 .086 

24,694 

24.715 

25.934 

25.636 

28.061 

1993/94 

26,931 

28 .839 

27.432 

26.224 

26.043 

25.154 

25.111 

23.663 

26,175 

Source: 

Association  of  Aaerlcan  Railroads. 

Appendix 

table  21--Ra11 -freight-rate 

Index  for  grain 

,  crop  years  1981/82-1993/94 

Year 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Average 

Decewber 

1984-100 

1981/82 

88.5 

89.4 

89.4 

89.4 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

93.6 

92.1 

1982/83 

93.0 

93.0 

93.0 

93.0 

93.9 

93.9 

93.9 

93.9 

93.9 

93.9 

93.9 

93.9 

93.6 

1983/84 

93.9 

94.2 

94.2 

94.2 

98.0 

98.0 

98.0 

98.0 

98.0 

98.0 

98.4 

98.4 

96.8 

1984/85 

98.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.3 

99.3 

98.7 

97.3 

96.4 

96.3 

98.8 

1985/86 

98.0 

98.0 

98.0 

98.0 

98.9 

99.0 

99.0 

99.1 

99.2 

99.2 

99.2 

99.2 

98.7 

1986/87 

99.2 

98.5 

98.5 

97.8 

98.3 

98.3 

98.8 

98.6 

98.5 

98.6 

98.6 

98.5 

98.5 

1987/88 

98.9 

99.2 

99.1 

98.5 

101.2 

101.2 

101.4 

102.7 

104.1 

104.3 

106.4 

109.3 

102.2 

1988/89 

109.3 

108.3 

108.5 

108.2 

109.2 

109.2 

108.8 

108.8 

108.8 

108.0 

108.4 

108.4 

108.7 

1989/90 

108.4 

108.6 

108.7 

108.7 

109.1 

109.1 

109.1 

109.7 

109.7 

109.2 

109.7 

110.5 

109.1 

1990/91 

110.6 

111.3 

111.3 

111.3 

111.0 

111.0 

112.5 

112.0 

111.2 

109.9 

110.8 

110.8 

111.1 

1991/92 

110.8 

111.6 

111.3 

111.3 

111.4 

111.6 

110.8 

110.2 

110.5 

110.5 

110.3 

110.3 

110.9 

1992/93 

110.3 

113.1 

113.1 

114.4 

114.4 

114.4 

114.5 

114.5 

114.2 

114.1 

114.1 

114.0 

113.6 

1993/94 

114.3 

115.8 

116.0 

115.7 

116.4 

115.6 

115.7 

115.1 

115.6 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Departaent  of  Labor. 
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♦  wheat:  To  Clean  or 
Not  To  Clean? 


A  40-percent  decline  in  wheat  market  share  since  1973  has  raised  ques¬ 
tions  about  how  cleanliness  and  quality  affect  the  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  grain. 

Cleaning  more  wheat  doesn't  pay,  according  to  the  recently  released  Economic 
Implications  of  Cleaning  Wheat  in  the  United  States  (68  pp.,  December  1 993). 
The  report  finds  that  the  costs  exceed  the  domestic  benefits  of  cleaning  wheat 
Cleaner  wheat  could  benefit  the  industry  only  if  it  brought  increased  sales  and 
premiums  on  the  international  market  Otherwise,  there  is  no  basis  for  mandatory 
cleaning  requirements  in  the  United  States.  All  of  which  suggests  that  the  U.S. 
wheat  market  is  responding  efficiently  to  market  signals  for  less  dockage  and  for¬ 
eign  material  in  wheat 

Stock  #  AER-669  Si  2.00 

Grain  quality  is  important  in  some  cases,  says  Stephanie  Mercier  in  The  Role  of 
Quality  in  Wheat  Import  Decisionmaking  (66  pp.  December  1 993).  Mercier 
finds  that  wheat  quality  matters  most  in  markets  that  do  not  receive  export  subsi¬ 
dies  or  other  forms  of  export  assistance.  But  quality  is  not  as  important  for  coun¬ 
tries  that  conduct  imports  under  a  state  trading  system.  They  are  likely  to  be 
concerned  about  price. 

Stock  #  AER-670  Si  2.00 

The  costs  of  cleaning  all  US.  wheat  for  export  above  the  current  level  outweigh 
the  benefits  by  at  least  $8  million,  say  William  Lin  and  Mack  Leath  in  Costs  and 
Benefits  of  Cleaning  U.S.  Wheat:  Overview  and  Implications  (21  pp.,  Decem¬ 
ber  1 993).  But  the  U.S.  wheat  t  industry  could  gain  perhaps  S8-S1 0  million  by 
targeting  cleanliness-conscious  wheat  markets,  which  account  for  about  20  per¬ 
cent  of  ail  U.S.  wheat  exports.  Lin  and  Leath  also  look  at  related  policy  options, 
including  establishing  dockage  as  a  grade-determining  factor,  segregating  wheat 
by  its  intrinsic  characteristics,  and  launching  an  information  program  to  meet 
buyer  preferences  and  to  familiarize  foreign  buyers  with  U.S.  wheat  quality. 

Stock  #  AER-675  $9.00 

Order  these  reports  by  calling  toll  free,  1-800-999-6779  (in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada,  other  areas  please  call  1-703-834-0125).  Please  have  your  credit 
card  ready.  Or  send  check  or  money  order  to  ERS-NASS,  341  Victory  Drive, 
Herndon,  VA  22070. 
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